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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
viodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weexkty, Harrrer’s Maaa- 
zing, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper's 
Youna Propie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harrer & 
DBRornErs. 

To pre vent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of HarrEer & 
Brotners, Vew York. 
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** Unprecedented in the history of the world.”—Lon- 
DON TIME. 


STANLEY’S CONGO, 
AND 
THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: 
A Story of Work and Exploration. By H. M. 
Sraniey, Author of “ Through the Dark Conti- 
nent,” “ Coomassie and Magdala,” ete. With 
over One Hundred Illustrations and Two Large 
Maps in Pockets and Smaller Maps. 2 vols., 
pp. 1180. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10. 


* A record of such indomitable courage and daring, 
of iron will and fearless energy, of patience and endur- 
ince, as bas not been shown by any other man in the 
cause of science....This hero hax opened to the world 
1 fleld of enterprise and prosperity that is second only 
in importance to the discovery of this continent.”— 
New York Times. 

“A record of extraordinary achievements. ...The 
facts speak for themselves; and that Mr. Stanley 
should have succeeded in establishing without blood- 
shed a series of stations along the Congo, extending to 
n distance of fifteen hundred miles from its mouth, is 
n feat of courage, endurance, and management com- 
bined, the like of which has rarely been heard of.”— 
St. James's Gazette, London, 

“These handsomely printed and admirably illus- 
trated volumes contain all that is known of the new- 
est state in the world—the Congo Free State—and are 
compiled by the only man who is competent to make 
the record of its recent exploration.”—New York 
Tribune. 

“The story of the exploration will at once command 
the attention of the civilized world....It is written 
with great spirit and simplicity, bringing every scene 
and circumstance graphically before the reader.”— 
New York Herald, 

The above work sent, carriage paid, t 
States or Canada, on 

Harper's Catacoovn sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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Cae” Our next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lavirs’ 
Mipsummer Toterres for the Sea-stpr, Country, 
end Mountains; Saorr Manties; Lone Cioaks ; 
Sommer Bonners; Cuitpren’s Suits; Crinoline 
Skirts ; Cuffs, Collars, and Fichus; Folding 
Sereens ; Lamp Shades ; Initials ; Fancy Articles, 
ete, ele. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions, 











THE NATION'S LOSS. 


FFNURICE during the last qnarter of a cen- 

tury has the heart of the nation been 
stirred to its profoundest depths by a be- 
reavement which each individual has re- 
garded as a personal loss; thrice has the 
American flag fluttered at half-mast in the 
breeze from Maine to Florida, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; and thrice have 
the emblems of woe been universally dis- 
played, from the palace of the millionaire to 
the humble dwelling of the poorest artisan. 
And although the present national grief dif- 
fers from its predecessors in being devoid of 
the element of horror that accompanies 
deeds of violence, being the long-looked-for 
ending of natural disease, the whole com- 
munity was thrilled as with an electric 
shock on that sultry July morning when 
the words “GRANT is dead” flashed along 
the wires from Mount McGregor. With 
him vanishes one of the few remaining cen- 
tral figures of a heroie epoch which is al- 
ready becoming part of the past, and which 
the young scarcely remember, while their 
elders rejoice that it was their privilege to 
have lived through those stirring times, 
and also, let us hope, to have seen the breach 
healed, and the reunited nation marching 
toward a glorious future, rid of the canker 
that so nearly destroyed it. The hero whose 
watch-word was “ Let us have peace,” was 
truly blessed in surviving long enough to 
achieve this later conquest. His clemency, 
humanity, and wisdom soothed the preju- 
dices of his foes, and won their esteem; his 
patience under poignant sufferings gained 
the sympathy of the whole country; and 
when he breathed his last, the South vied 
with the North in paying honor to his mem- 
ory, and messages of condolence crossed the 
ocean from the sovereign and statesmen of 
England, whose bells were ringing to ceic- 
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brate a Princess’s marriage while our own 
were tolling mournfully for our illustrious 
dead, to whose family the world offers its 
respectful and tender sympathy. 





THE SUMMER SUNDAY 
MORNING. 
é ym sweetness and calm of a summer 

_ Sunday morning are something that it 
would seem as if even the blind and deaf 
might appreciate. For there are subtile 
senses that can take hold of the subtiler 
things of life,and make answer to ethereal 
voices as well as retina and tympanum can 
respond to light and sound. 

One never has the opportunity to observe 
so clearly what a really perceptible noise 
the hum of business, however distant, makes 
in the air as on this day, when, as a general 
thing, and especially in the very early hours, 
it has all ceased, and silence is a positive 
quality of the time and occasion, broken 
only by murmur of bees, by swaying of 
branches, by song of birds. 

It seems, too, as if even these gentle noises 
were gentler stillon a summer Sunday morn- 
ing, not hushed, yet somewhat subdued to 
less hilarious sweetness than usual, or else 
it is the innocence of the singing birds that 
we needs must feel—other things being ab- 
sent which in ordinary times hinder our 
full perception of this innocence—and which 
adds a gentleness to sound. But under the 
influence of sky and sunshine and silence, 
silence on which float out these songs, or 
steal the swimming tones of some distant 
chureh-going bell, songs and tones which 
only sweeten silence—under this influence 
one must be conscious of a certain sense of 
sacredness pervading all creation, as if all 
creation were aware of its being a day set 
apart to the Most High, and felt the listen- 
ing ear, the brooding presence of perfect 
love and perfect power. 

On these summer Sunday mornings the 
earth seems freshly made, new from the 
hand of God; one beholds it as the first 
man in the garden did, and sees that it is 
good ; sin and suffering are all assoiled from 
it, or rather, indeed, it seems as though sin 
and suffering had never approached any- 
thing so fair and fresh and pure. 

Man, perhaps, seems to obtrude himself 
less upon the scene on this sunny summer 
Sunday morning than at any other time. 
If seen at all, he is in better trim than com- 
mon; and in the morning hour, at any rate, 
he is usually seen only on his way to per- 
form an act of worship, which means self- 
surrender and abnegation, the loss of him- 
self, in some measure, in his prayer and 
praise. Nothing disobedient to the laws 
that control the universe is then apparent, 
gentle and balmy airs and healthy natural 
lives give the key-note to the song the glad 
soul sings, and we can all but see the whole 
planet rolling along and singing its hymn 
of praise in unison—itself, its beauty, its 
pertection, its motion, the outcome only of 
pure law. By noon of the same day the 
mounted sun has dispelled the dew, the dust 
has begun to blow, grinding and rattling 
wheels are heard, aud stragglers who are 
not church-goers, and are not apt to be ob- 
jects of loveliness, are to be seen by the 
way-side. By night, again, a portion of the 
tranquillity and calm returns; but the fresh 
springing radiance is no more, the joyous 
impulse has fallen; one is aware that now 
the quiet is not the quiet of innocence and 
the new soul, but the fatigue of experience, 
the rest before returning toil and turmoil; 
and the sense that toil and turmoil are just 
ahead takes off all the feeling that might 
remain of delight in the world fresh from 
the hand of its Maker that was possible in 
the morning hours. The purple of the 
night is lovely, and peace broods in its 
folds; but it is the peace that follows labor 
and victory, or else the dull peace of indif- 
ference, not that peace of happy, unword- 
ed, unconscious expectation which fills the 
veins with vigor and the heart with hope. 
Age, too, has its lovely guise, its quiet renun- 
ciation; but all we may say in praise of it is, 
in a way, apologetical,in the endeavor to 
reconcile it with the circumstance that aft- 
er all it is not youth; and the night is age 
with heaven, it may be, just at hand, and 
the morning is youth ignorant that it is not 
heaven itself. ‘The opening flower, the glit- 
tering dew, the golden sun, the soaring 
azure, the Wide tranquillity, the unhinder- 
ed warble—all these features of youth and 
joy are a part of the atmosphere of summer 
Sunday mornings, and all the stars and 
darks of a midsummer night can not give 
the same ecstasy of calm they give. Were 
one a disembodied spirit without stain em- 
barked on a winged career through space, 
it is possible that one’s emotions might be 
no happier or loftier than those experienced 
by the owner of a clear conscience and a life 
in any manner happy in the sunlight and 
fragrance and peace of a summer Sunday 
morning, 


philanthropie. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
KERENHAPPUCH. 


EARLY fifty young women received their 
I degree of A.B. a few weeks since at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. The Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, in mentioning this fact, 
makes a proper criticism on the trivial names 
often borne by the voung ladies who appear on 
the list. Unfortunately it goes too far in its form 
of statement, and with that hastiness which some- 
times marks even masculine journalists, launches 
a boomerang that recoils upon the favored youth 
of its own pet institution, Harvard College. With 
just disdain it thus speaks of the young ladies: 
** No doubt each had properly qualified herself for 
this distinction. But when one finds among the 
names of these graduates Nellies and Carries and 
Jennies, and even a Virgie and an Annie, it does 
not seem as if the grave letters A.B. will well be- 
come their owners. One does not see Georgies 
and Freddies in the list of those graduated at Har- 
vard College.” (The italies are my own.) 

Does not one see them, indeed, or their equiva- 
lents? Then it is because one has not looked, 
or because one has read the list only in the safe 
obscurity of a learned language where all endear- 
ments disappear—although Cicero, to be sure, 
might have wished to see his beloved daughter 
appear ona college list as Tulliola instead of Tullia, 
But if any critic of women’s nicknames will turn 
to bis Harvard College catalogue in English, he 
will find there, in the official list of the sterner 
sex, precisely the same tendency toward the more 
fainiliar names as at women’s colleges. In the 
Senior Class (just graduated) he will find Harry 
occurring five times and Henry seven; Frank 
once and Francis four times; and his eyes will 
be regaled also with Fred and Bertie. In the 
Junior Class, to graduate next year, he will find 
only one Harry to nineteen who bear the name of 
Henry; but, on the other hand, he will find the 
brief name of Frank carrying all before it—ten 
Franks, while Francis occurs but four times. In 
the Sophomore Class it is almost precisely the 
same—Frank is to Francis as eight to three ; while 
Henry occurs ten times, Harry three times, and 
Harrie once; there are also two Freds. In the 
Freshman Class Francis gets the upper hand of 
Frank at last, and is as seven to three; Henry 
occurs ten times, Harry three times, Fred once, 
and Dan once; the latter being probably the old 
Scriptural name, but possibly a colloquial abbre- 
viation of Daniel. Among the special students, 
Francis and Frank balance each other, one ot 
each, while Henry is found twice and Harry once. 
To sum up: in the whole under-graduate depart- 
ment, Henry is to Harry as forty-eight to thirteen, 
while Frank is to Francis as twenty-three to nine- 
teen; and there are four Freds, besides Harrie and 
Bertie. There are thus in these official Harvard 
lists nearly forty of these familiar nicknames 
which are thought so preposterous at a woman’s 
college. Of course they are not the same nick- 
names, because they belong to a different sex ; 
but can it be maintained that Harrie and Bertie 
are essentially noble, heroic, masculine, while 
Georgie and Freddie are hopelessly feminine, and 
therefore weak ? 

Whether the numerical proportion of pet 
names is greater at women’s colleges is not to the 
purpose ; very likely it may be, but forty of them 
at Harvard are quite enough to destroy all femi- 
nine monopoly. The whole discussion is there- 
tore reduced to the question whether there is such 
a difference between the terminations y and e as 
to make it a fine thing to be called Harry and a 
thing of degradation to be called Jennie. Now 
with every disposition to be conservative in this 
matter of terminations—to stand with the y’s, if I 
may say so without suspicion of a pun—{ must 
declare this to be simply a matter of usage. To 
old-fashioned people ‘tom Moore’s song, 

“Fly, fly from the world, O Bessy, with me,” 


would lose half its charm if addressed to Bessie. 
In the same way, 


“ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid,” 


would melt into insignificance if put into the new 
mould of Kittie; and what should we do with 
Dibdin’s chorus—if Dibdin's it was— 

“ Anna, Anne, Nan, Nance, and Nancy,” 


if we have to stretch the line far enough to bring 
in Annie and Nancie also? Yet, after all, what 
we call old-fashioned spelling in these cases is 
not really the oldest. In old English books we 
find the words now ending in y to end usually in i 
—a form which we still preserve in their plurals— 
and may note in successive editions the gradual 
substitution, for instance, of philanthropy for 
Chaucer has flie for fly and folie 
for folly. Y superseded ie by some unconscious 
tendency some two centuries ago; and now, in 
ease of the familiar names of both sexes, the 
tendency is being unconsciously and very grad- 
ually reversed: It is only a few years since 
Sallie began to be substituted for Sally; Mol- 
lie has hardly yet achieved its position; and Nan- 
cy still holds out, though sure to yield to Nan- 
cie. Among men’s names the influence is as 
inevitable, though more slowly exerted, Willie 
and Charlie being well established in place of 
Willy and Charley; and Harrie is already begin- 
ning to offer itself as a substitute for Harry, it 
seems, even on the Harvard College catalogue. 
However we may regret the change, it looks as if 
Harry would yet follow the analogy of the other 
names, and terminate in ze at last. 

It is thus plain that, both in the use of the fa- 
miliar name and in the form of its ending, women 
have simply yielded earlier than men to a current 
that reaches both sexes, Both these tenden- 
cies I deprecate, being, as was said, an old-fash- 
ioned person as to these matters. Yet I must 
admit that I have heard of one case where the 
official use of the pet name was quite justified. 
I was told by the president’s secretary at Vassar 





College that a student just arrived was once called 
upon by the lady principal to give her name to 
be recorded in the books. She gave it promptly 
as “ Kittie.” ‘Do you not think, my dear young 
friend,” said the dignified official, “that it is a 
pity to employ so trivial a name in a serious mat- 
ter? Nothing can justify it unless there is some- 
thing very uncouth or difficult in your real name. 
If your name were Kerenhappuch, for instance—” 
“Tt is, ma’am,” interrupted the young girl. This 
is probably the most unexpected and conclusive 
reply ever given by an under-graduate to a eh 
T.V 





PRINCESS BEATRICE’S 
TROUSSEAU,. 
[From Our Own CorresponpenT. | 
See illustrations on page 538, 

\ JE supplement the fine illustration of Prin- 

cess Beatrice’s wedding gown, published 
last week, with pictures of several of the most 
elegant dresses of her trousseau, all copied from 
photographs furnished expressly for use in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

The going-away dress prepared for Princess 
Beatrice’s short journey to Quarr is an extremely 
beautiful white French broché crépe de Chine, a 
delicate little pattern of stalks and leaves running 
all over it. This is entirely trimmed with exqui- 
sitely fine Irish point lace, every stitch of it made 
by hand at Cappoquin, The little mantle to match 
finishes off with a kind of ruche at the waist, and 
has long ends in front covered with this lovely 
Irish lace, a piece of which is also laid round the 
neck. The left-hand side of the skirt is adorned 
with a series of loops of soft white moiré ribbon. 
The pretty little Marie Antoinette bonnet is of 
white velvet, with two rows of silver edging just 
beyond the velvet brim that comes close to the 
face, and a pair of long but not very wide velvet 
strings to tie under the chin. On the top of the 
bonnet there are four small white ostrich tips and 
an aigrette, and the sides are covered with white 
Seotch heather. The parasol is of fine Irish point 
lace, and thus bonnie Scotland and Erin-go-bragh 
are both complimented in a very charming manner. 

A very quiet-looking evening dress grows in 
the favor of those who see it by the dainty man- 
ner in which every little detail is carried out. 
The train is of the palest green Bengaline silk 
fringed with very small loops, which lie over but 
just show a narrow pleating of pale coral satin. 
At each end of the jupe below the waist there are 
three longish tabs of this green Bengaline trimmed 
round with a drooping fringe of green balls alter- 
nated with gold beads. The drapery is arranged 
in two shell-like poufs at the back, which look 
very elegant. The front is entirely of cream 
satin, with drop ornaments of pale coral and iri- 
descent pearls, and round the bottom is cut in 
small tabs, under which is a pale coral pleating. 
Iridescent pearls and drops are shaped so as to 
form a beautiful stomacher to the pointed bodice, 
and a pale coral bow and feather are placed on 
the left shoulder. 

A quiet yet elegant dress is of pale blue sat- 
in-striped erépe de Chine, made with tiny scal- 
loped tabs all round the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by satin caught down at regular inter- 
vals. The not very bouffant drapery at the back 
is very nicely arranged, with a neatness that is 
uniform without being stiff. The corsage is cut 
square, back and front, with a pretty, careless 
fold coming from each shoulder to the waist, 
and accentuating the outline of the figure. All 
down the front there is a robing of old-gold pas- 
sementerie, and similar trimming encircles the 
opening of the bodice. The sleeves are unique 
as well as becoming. Thev are quite plain near- 
ly to the elbow, then there is a full piece of blue 
erépe drawn in with an inch-wide ribbon, and 
terminating in a little frill. The front part of 
the sleeve above the tulle is adorned with a 
small piece of old-gold passementerie and a bow 
of ribbon. 

A very lovely little dinner gown is made with 
bodice and back drapery of silk muslin and che- 
nille flowered with pink in a Persian pattern. 
All the front of the skirt is of alternate stripes 
of pale pink gauze ribbon and muslin embroid- 
ery; the short sleeve falls very elegantly, and 
is really a sleeve, not an apology for one, and the 
front of the low bodice is finished with a kind 
of butterfly of the muslin embroidery, 

One of the most remarkable dresses in Prin- 
cess Beatrice’s trousseau is a royal tartan velvet 
woven in broad stripes of rich dark blue and 
green, with crimson, gold, blue, and green silk 
stripes crossing it. From the very nature of the 
material it must be simply made in order to show 
off its beauty, and consequently the skirt is plain 
and long, with a demi-train, the tiniest little pleat- 
ing of sap green satin only just showing under- 
neath. At the sides there are small openings from 
waist to hem showing flat folds of sap green satin, 
and edged with a very beautiful kind of fringe 
combining all the colors of the tartan mixed with 
gold thread, and a similar but wider fringe fin- 
ishes the side and centre breadths of the dress, 
each strand of silk carrving on the color of the 
stripe to which it is affixed. The silk strands 
are diversified with strings of small gold thread 
and silk balls, and the effect is unique. The 
drapery is made up at the back into something 
resembling shells, which look very handsome in- 
deed. The pointed corsage is perfectly plain, 
save for a small sap green plastron in front reach- 
ing about half-way to the throat, over which is 
arranged a dainty fichu of soft white silk muslin 
without a morsel of lace or embroidery of any 
kind. The sleeves come just below the elbow, 
and are relieved at the edge with a loose fold and 
neat knot of sap green satin and a puff of the 
same soft muslin as the fichu. 

A beautiful evening dress of pale pink spotted 
crépe de Chine is entirely trimmed with magnifi- 
cent point de gaze arranged to come lengthwise 
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from the waist to the bottom of the skirt, where 
it is turned over and laid along quite flat till it 
meets another length of lace treated in the same 
manner. The lace drapery at the back is sup- 
ported by pink satin, which stands out a little 
more than the crépe de Chine, and down the right 
side there are three pretty soft bows of pale pink 
moiré ribbon, each terminating in very delicate 
pink tassels made with little balls of silk and 
pink pearls. On the shoulders are feather tufts 
formed of ostrich tips, small marabouts, and ai- 
grettes, 

Some very beautiful materials have been made 
by Messrs. Lewis Allenby for the Princess, one 
of the most remarkable being a piece of silk 
copied from a fragment of Florentine brocade 
that may be seen in the museum at Florence. 

Not the least interesting part of Princess Be- 
atrice’s outfit for married life is her stock of 
boots and shoes made by Messrs. Sparkes Hall, 
who have supplied each of her sisters in turn 
with these necessary items. There are riding 
boots warmly lined with Astrakhan, walking boots 
with similarly warm linings and outside trim- 
mings of beaver, hobnailed boots for long walks 
over rough country, boots specially adapted for 
walking among the heather on the Scottish hills, 
and real Russian leather ones for sea-side wear. 
Then she has plenty of good useful kid boots 
with buttons and with elastic sides, so th 
ean easily put them on for herself without seek- 
ing any one’s assistance, and many pairs of plain 
Oxford For and in-door 
there are some very pretty shoes made to come 
over the instep, with piece 3 of leather cut out so 
that the coloved silk stocking underneath may 
show through, and very dainty kid slippers with 
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shoes. evening wear 


the rose, shamrock, and thistle embroidered on 
them in gold and silver, while some have embroid- 
ered butterflies on the toes. <A 
trunk for travelling, with trays made to carry a 
pair of riding boots, with the necessary trees to 
keep them in shape, button-hooks, brushes, polish, 
and a few pairs of walking and in-door shoes, is 
thing. In 
made for the Princess is good and useful, yet not 


leather case or 


a most convenient fact, everything 


exaggerated or extravagant, and proves the good 





sense of the Queen,who holds sway over the hearts 
of her subjects by virtue of being a good and 
tender mother, and and 
loving wife as well as a just and prudent sover 
E. CLARKE. 


of having been a true 


aj or 
eign. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING COSTUMES. 


IPNUUE new fabrics for dresses worn by those in 

mourning have the canvas effects now so 
popular in colored goods, and are made up of 
pure wool canvas, the stiffer and more firm mo- 
hair canvas, and various mixtures of silk and 
wool. The latter are of several different kinds 
of weaving, some being a smooth surface, straight 
yet sleazy, and therefore of light weight, while 
others are woven in open squares of uniform 
size, and still others have oval meshes that re- 
semble knitting and lace-work. Some of the 
mixed canvas stuffs have a border woven along 
one selvedge, while others are striped half their 
width, so that the drapery may be partly plain, 
partly striped, the skirt may have a striped bor- 
der, and the basque may be made of either plain 
or striped stuff, as best suits the wearer’s figure 
The striped patterns are used by those in colors 
as well; hence they are a good selection for light 
mourning which is soon to be laid aside, as the 
What is called grena- 
dine bunting is also a canvas-like stuff which is 
suitable for midsummer dresses. Nuns’ 
of fine smooth wool, as sheer as the 
lawn, remains the choicest fabric for very deep 
mourning dresses, and it is the present sensi 
ble fashion to make this up without crape, using 
folds and pleats of the material for trimming. 
Some folds of lisse or of crape at the neck and 
wrists, and a bonnet and veil of English crape, 
are considered all that need be added to a veil- 
ing dress to represent deep mourning for the 
nearest relative. 


dress may still be used. 


veil 


thinnest 


THIN BLACK DRESSES. 


As a skirt of some black fabric, either silk or 
mohair, is necessary under thin black dresses, 
some ladies have this skirt take the place of the 
foundation skirt which has come to be thought 
indispensable in most costumes. In that case the 
thin wool skirt may be made almost as full as a 
house-maid skirt, and very nearly round ; the back 
will consist of a full straight breadth of the dou- 
ble-width goods, and each side of this is sewed a 
half breadth, which is straight at the front, but 
sloped narrower at the top in the back ; between 
these is the front breadth, as wide as those on the 
side, but sloped on each side toward the top. 
The front of such a skirt may be simply hemmed, 
but is made stronger by a facing, and on the 
outside is set a foot-pleating. Folds of the ma- 
terial cut bias or else tucks three inches deep ex 
tend around the skirt, the lowest dropping on 
and concealing the heading of the foot-pleating. 
It is a matter of individual taste how far up 
the trimming may extend, but half-way to the 
belt is a plan becoming to both short and tall fig- 
ures, while above in front there may be an apron 
of many cross wrinkles, and at the back isa sash 
drapery made by forming two deep loops and 
two long ends of strips of the material cut in two 
lengthwise and hemmed all around. For a more 
dressy skirt the folds or tucks may be only a few 
in number around the skirt, but extended to the 
belt on the left side. The very deep over-skirt 
is then caught up to the hip on the left to show 
the panel of trimming, and this over-skirt should 
also be bordered with two or three tucks or folds. 
For those who prefer lengthwise trimmings three 
wide box pleats like panels should form the 

ront and sides, or else only one side may have 














a panel of doubled pleats, and the drapery may be- 
gin very low on that side and curve up to the hips 
opposite, The back breadths are then full and 
straight, with the sash drapery already noted. 
These unlined skirts are liked for their lightness 
and for their economy—two things to be com- 
mended, as mourning dress is both heavy and 
costly. For the waist lining of such dresses the 
twilled silk serges at $1 a yard are pleasant and 
durable, but for those who can not afford such lux- 
urious linings there are excellent silesias of very 
light weight, as glossy as satteen, and which are 
black on one side and white on the other, there- 
fore there is no crocking on the under-waist, as 
is the case with the all-black cotton lining. 

For grenadine dresses the plain sewing-silk 
grenvadines are used over black silk linings, mak- 
ing an expensive dress, and one that is not very 
serviceable, as the fabric frays in the seams, and 
the threads draw and slip. The armure grena- 
dines with diaper figures are more serviceable, 
and the old-time canvas grenadines have again 
come into fashion on account of their square 
Pleated flounces that have first been 
tucked are used to trim the front and sides of 
grenadines; above these is a fan over-skirt in 
lengthwise pleats, or else a short apron or cross- 
ed searfs, while the back of the silk foundation 
skirt is covered from the belt to the foot by long 
breadths of the grenadine hemmed on three sides, 
tucked across the foot, and made bouffant at top 
by pleats taken on each side and in a single elus- 
ter in the middle. The shirred basque is liked 
for grenadine waists, as it needs no trimming 

than a series of small folds laid around 
the high collar, with a tucked and pleated frill 
on the sleeves, headed by similar.folds. For slen- 
der figures the shirring is in the back and front 





mesties, 





other 


alike at the neck and at the waist line, while 
those who are stout or round-shouldered have 
this fullness only in front. Another fashion is 


that of pleating the fullness on the shoulders in 
front aud again in smaller pleats at the waist line ; 
his leaves a V-shaped plastron, which may be 
covered with jetted net or lace or with rows of 
dull jet galloon, 


PLAIN BLACK DRESSES. 


Mohair of demi-lustre, tamise cloth, albatross 
cloth, and black flannel are used for plain dress- 
es. These fabrics cost from 50 cents to $1 a 
yard double width. The mohairs, alpacas, and 
brilliantines have never been given up by Eng- 
lish women for useful mourning dresses, as their 
smooth surface sheds dust and is not injured by 
moisture. The tailor styles so popular for win- 
ter dresses are repeated in these serviceable fab- 
rics, and such a dress may be worn in the house 
throughout the autumn and winter, Tucked and 
pleated waists that may be worn with or without 
a belt are especially liked for flannels and mo- 
hairs. One pretty way to make these is to let 
the fronts lap plainly for about three inches, but- 
toning on the left side with small buttons and 
holes, and have a corresponding row of buttons 
on the right side; then just beyond the buttons 
have three or four small tucks a third of an inch 
wide, and repeat the tacks down the middle form 
of the back; these tucks can be overlapped at 
the waist line to taper nicely with the lining, and 
thus a belt is not needed, though it may be add- 
ed if liked. 





WHITE DRESSES FOR MOURNING. 


Serge, Cheviot, and flannel are the favorite fab- 
rics for white dresses worn by those in mourn- 
ing; they are said to be as cool as muslins, and 
ive certainly cooler than the starched piqué 
's formerly worn, These are made in tai- 
lor fashion, and are usually all white; there are, 
however, some fine white wools with bouclé or 
tufted black stripes that are very effective when 
well made; English tailors have also used black 
soutache braid on a vest, side panel, collar, and 
cuffs in branching coral patterns and in vermi- 
celli designs for trimming white serge dresses. 
Sometimes a sash drapery of black gros grain 
ribbon of great width is used with a belted waist 
and house-maid skirt of white flannel. 

Fine French nainsook is the white muslin for 
mourning dresses, and their trimmings are gath- 
ered or pleated frills, many rows of tucks, and in- 
sertions of the woven revering. Pure Irish lin- 
en dresses have been introduced in England, 
and are made in the severest tailor styles, with 
large buttons of thread or of pearl for*their only 
garniture. The sheer linen cambrie called kent- 
ing and the thin mulls are used by those who 
can add a little lace for trimming the neck and 
sleeves. 





OTHER WASH DRESSES, 


For other wash dresses there are black and 
white plaid or striped Scotch ginghams, the gray 
ginghams with embroidered black squares at in- 
tervals, linen lawns with black figures, and per- 
eales, prints, ete. The gathered belted waist with 
a tucked house-maid skirt, or the basque, over- 
skirt, and ruffled lower skirt with some closely 
wrought embroidery for trimming, are the best 
designs for such dresses. 





THICKER DRESSES, wIpows’ SUITS, ETC. 





As in the case of veiling dresses without any 
erape for summer costumes, so for the autumn 
black Cheviot or imperial serge suits are made 
without crape, and when worn with a crape bon- 
net and veil are considered deep mourning. 
Heavy and wide braids in parallel rows are the 
trimmings on these dresses, and they are made 
in tailor fashion. Bombazine and Henrietta cloth 
are the only materials that are thought to require 
crape trimmings, and these are especially used 
for the very deep mourning worn by widows. 
The fashion of covering the basque and skirt 
of these cloths with crape is fast losing favor, 
as a border around the skirt and a vest, col- 
lar, and cuffs are now thought sufficient in any 


case. A round waist, or at most a very short 


e 
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basque, and a full round skirt without dra- 
pery, are the details for a widow’s first dress of 
bombazine or Henrietta cloth. One wide deep 
fold of crape passes around the skirt, or may be 
carried up each side of the front to the waist. 
The basque is very smoothly fitted, and its only 
ornament is a vest of crape cut in one piece only 
four inches wide. With such a dress a small 
mantle is made of the material, and trimmed 
with crape. This wrap reaches just below the 
waist in the back, while the narrow fronts extend 
almost to the floor, Cheviot dresses have a coat 
of the same goods made in the tailor styles, and 
bordered with wide braid. For general use in 
summer are mantles made of black China crape 
or India silk, trimmed with crimped silk fringe. 
Pretty jackets to be worn with any black dress 
on cool days are of English serge in wide diago- 
nal twills, with the collar and cuffs of thickly 
ribbed silk; the present fancy is to have such 
jackets loose and long in front with shorter close- 
ly fitted back. 


SILKS FOR MOURNING WEAR. 


The dull black India silks and the genuine 
Canton crapes without lustre are now worn in 
the deepest mourning throughout the summer. 
These are quite plainly made, with a broad kilt 
front to the skirt, three wide pleats on the sides, 
short scarf front, and long drapery behind. For 
trimmings there are laces dotted with very small 
lustreless jet beads, and passementerie with fringe 
formed of larger dull beads. In lighter mourn- 
ing the glistening jet is used. Repped silks with- 
out lustre and uncut or frisé velvet are chosen 
for trained dinner dresses later in the season. 
Evening dresses of black tulle or of white China 
crape with beaded net to correspond are worn by 
young ladies. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


Summer bonnets of crape are now made light 
by using only one layer of crape instead of doub 
ling it. For widows this bonnet has no trimming 
except the white cap inside the brim, which is 
now a small puff of tarlatan. The crape veil 
worn by a widow covers the bonnet completely, 
hanging almost as low in the back as in front; 
a deeper hem is, however, turned up in front. 
This hem is doubled over on the outside, 
sewed with blind stitches. Some use narrow folds 
to edge the brim of plain crape bonnets, while 
others find a crape puff more becoming. C 
erape is also used for summer bonnets for first 
mourning, and very young ladies in mere com- 
plimentary mourning have shirred tulle bonnets 
with rows of dull beads on the edge. Strings of 
tulle are on such bonnets, but a bow or narrow 


and 


Anton 


strings of gros grain are on simpler bonnets. 
Small capotes and close round hats of black Eng- 
lish straw or of chip are trimmed with Canton 
crape for bonnets for general use. Jet ornaments 
and some jetted are the favorite trim- 

little used. Tulle veils 
for the face and flowing net veils with a grena- 
dine border are worn in the summer. The long 
crape veil is much less used than formerly, as 
physicians forbid it in families where they prac- 
Nuns’ veil- 
ing of the sheerest quantity is used for veils, but 
this is objectionable on account of its weight, 
and is seldom worn over the face. 


feathet 
mings; black flowers are 


tice, because of its Gnwholesomeness. 


FOR THE NECK. 

White is now worn at the neck and wrists in 
the deepest mourning, as it is considered very un- 
wholesome for black crape to come in contact 
with the skin, on account of its dyes, and because 
of the small flakes that eseape from it. Widows 
wear a Byron collar and deep outside cuffs of 
white organdy with a hem an inch deep; these, 
with a small white tarlatan cap in Fanchon shape, 
are used by widows only. Two or three bias 
folds of white canvas or of crépe lisse are worn 
by those in mourning for parents, brother, sister, 
or children. There are also leaf scallops of lisse 
in two or three rows, and plain piqué folds. 
Those who insist upon black for the neck now 
use bias folds of canvas grenadine or of silk mus- 
lin in preference to crape. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co.; James McCrrery & Co. ; 
Lorn & Taytor; E. J. Denning & Co.; and Srern 
Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


A.Ltuover Leng Branch is often described as 
a ‘theatrical place,’’ it is a fact that few actors 
live there—not a dozen altogether. The CHAN- 
FRAUS have a cottage there, and so has Miss 
Magaie MitcHeLL. Mrs. JOHN Hoey is one of 
the striking figures at the Branch, but she is no 
longer an actress. Three of our most successful 
managers of theatres have places at Stamford, 
Connecticut—Mr. Lester WALLACK, Mr. A. M. 
Paumer, and Mr. DANIEL FROHMAN, 

—An English writer, in an elaborate descrip- 

tion of the floral decorations at a recent ball, 
says: ‘‘The drawing-room was a dream of ste- 
phanotis, with the exception of the fire-place, 
where a huge block of ice, lit from behind with 
a green light, was set in the midst of a bouquet 
of lilies, white gladiolus, white hydrangeas, 
spirea, marguerites, and lovely foliage of palms 
and other plants, bordered with variegated grass. 
The mantel itself was a bank of white orchids, 
nodding tieir delicate heads out of x filigree set- 
ting of fairy maiden-hair fern and caladium 
leaves. It was a show piece of Nature’s lace- 
work.”’ 
* —Mr. Cyrus W. Friern is expected home from 
Europe shortly, and will then go to Newport for 
the summer. He will entertain several eminent 
Englishmen there. 

—It is said that Mr. Henry LAnoucnere, the 
London journalist, intends to visit this country 
next autumn. 

—The Marchioness of Salisbury is a daughter 
of the eminent jurist and scholar Sir Epwaxkp 
HAL. ANDERSON, Baron of the Exchequer, and 
is one of the most thoroughly educated women 




















in England. She is fond of intellectual society, 
and cares little for the fripperies and frivolities 
of fashion. 

—Princess Beatrice, it was supposed at one 
time, would become the \ of NaPoueon III.’s 
son, whose tragic death lefi a chance open for 
the Prince of Battenberg, who took the chance 
and won the hand of Vicroria’s youngest daugh- 
ter. 

—The first volume of Victor Hugo's post- 
humous works is looked for next December. 

—Mr. Watts, the distinguished English art- 
ist, is an elderly man, of shy disposition, fond 
of a few friends and not liking society, and 
very simple in his habits. The story of his mar- 
riage with Miss ELLen Terry, from whom he 
has been divorced, has been told frequently. 
He refused a few weeks ago to accept a baron- 
etcy offered to him by Mr. GLADSTONE 

-Professor Hux.Lry will continue to serve as 
President of the Royal Society until next No- 
vernber, when he will give up official labor alto- 
gether, and retire on his pensions. He suffers 
constantly from nervous prostration, the result 
of overtasking himself. 

—Mr. ANDkEw D. Waite, in defending him 
self against a scurrilous and anonymous critic, 
points out that the late Ezra Corney was de 
nounced in precisely the same fashion, and that 
his whole effort as the director of Cernell Uni 
versity has been to carry out the ideas of its 
founder and trustees. These trustees, he thinks, 
are a body of men who for uprightness and abil- 
ity can not be easily matched anywhere in the 
world. . 


















—The singers engaged for the next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera-lhouse form a very brill 
iant company. ‘The principals are all well 
known, and some of them were heard here last 
winter They are MARIANNE BRANDT, AUGUSTA 
Krauss, Fraulein Siacu, Lint Leamann, Herr 
RoBINSON, Fran KRAEMER- WIEDL, ANTON 
Scurirt, Evois Sy H ALVARY, and CARL 
Fiscuer. fi I LER is yreatest 
bassi in German Il SCHRITT stands 
amony tl G t { ir day 
Frau LeEHMaAnn is t d i of the Im 
rial Opera-house at Be 

rhe meetings of t t wv Steeple-chas 
Association at Ce t e fas ' 
s rome Park or at 
Y families that have 
settled Mount Desert f \ ire il 
RUTHERFORDsS, the VAN Duzens, t GURNEES 
aud th IUSGRAVES 
Mr. GeorGE RIDLLE, of mbridge, who has 
been seriously ill since last Novem} 5s now 
quite wellagauin. He is at present in Newport, 
ind hopes shortly to beg t series of summer 
readings 

—Mr. AUGUSTUS MUNROR, a son of the Amer- 

ican banker at Paris, will marry Miss Alice 


KNEELAND, of this city 


—Madame Parrtis giving the Marquis deCanx 








one hundred thousand dollars, in return for 
which he is to renounce his claim to the annu 
ity which she has been paying | since they 
separated. He yor s into so ty, and has no o¢ 
ition but amusement He is said to be 
p, selfish, and good-for-nothing His hai 
Is turning white, and though |! Is not yet co 
pulent, he is inclined to tatnes He does not 


pose any longer as a iu. His intimate friend 
is the Comte de La ste 
be leaders of the cotillon at the Tuileries. It 
is reported that he thinks seriously of marrying 
a rich American wido 

—Mr. SAMUEL Morey, wh 
to refuse a peerage the other day, is an eminent 
Nonconformist, distinguished for religious and 
benevolent zeul, part pro} Lond 
newspaper, a grealb manutacturer, long a mem 
ber of Parliament, and a shrewd man of the 
world. 

—It is worth pointing out that among Mr 
Fieup’s guests at his Fourth of July dinner in 
London was Lord Norru, a 21 
Lord Norta who was Prime Minister to Gt 
Iit. Times and men have changed since the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Ropert VARNOT has succeeded Mr 
FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD in the painting class 
of the Boston Museum of Fin 

—JOHN McCULLOUGH, who has 
declared insane, and who is now in the asylum 
at Bloomingdale, is dying slowly from gradual 
paresis of the brain. His doctors 
that he can not be cured. This i 


» had 


the conrage 


t t 


etor of a 





fson ol the 


OKGE 





been officially 


acknowled 


the man who 





personalities on the American a 


—Miss Emma THuRSBY has 
in Saratoga early in August, and her appearance 
there is looked forward to ¢ ‘The season 
at Saratoga is remarkably ¢ —much more 
active than it has been for sev years. ‘The 
place is like the brilliant, gay, tireless Saratoga 
of many years ago 

—Mr. Freperic Netson’s hansom is the first 
one that has been taken to Newport, and it at 
tracts a great deal of attention there. Newport 
men drive about in hacks. 

—Another American girl has been added to 
the English nobility. Miss Fanny Lawrence 
became recently Lady VERNON. 

—Lord TENNYSON has written a 
verse to Princess BEATRICE wedding day, 
complimenting her on no her maternal 
home, and on mingling filial an ridal | 








poem in blank 
‘ 





Italian 





SALVATORE CANTONI, 
banker of New York, was, years ago, an inti 
mate friend of the family into which Miss Mac 
KAY has entered through her marriage with the 
Prince of Colonna, 


Mr. B. P. SuitiuaBer (‘* Mrs. Partington’’) 
has passe d his seventieth year. He is a large 
man physically, and his mind is clear and strong. 
But he is a cripple from rheumatism, and has 
the use of his lower limbs. For more 
than six months he has not been outside of his 





lost 








apartments. ct, in spite of his helplessness, 
his general health is sound Hi ife died two 
years avo, but he consoles himself with the com- 
pany of several children Ii most humorous 
at times when he is most in | 

—Dr. Howard Crospy says that the opposi 
tion to classical str rarely comes from clas 
sically educated m nd that, even on the 
lowest * practical’ grounds, classical studies are 
useful. Moreover, Dr. Crossy holds that li 
guistie study is the udy of mind, and that, 
Greek being the noblest of all | rages, Oppo 
sition to the study of that language means op 
position to the full growth of man And it is 


quite possible that the Doctor was 
women Loo, 


thinking of 
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Smyrna wool, with pompons singly and in clusters studding the 
edge. 
Young Ladies’ Dresses. 

Fig. 1 is of checked wool, with the addition of a little velvet of 
the prevailing tint in the check. The full house-maid skirt is 
tucked, with a band of velvet projecting from beneath each tuck. 
The corsage is an open jacket, with a pleated vest underneath. It 
is trimmed with mock button-holes and small buttons. A broad 
sash terminating in a long bow at the back is of surah of the same 
color as the velvet. 

In Fig. 2, which is a combination of figured and plain wool, a 


Fig. 2.—Derau or Crocnet-Work ror SHoutper Carr, Fig. 1.—Fotw Size. 


: Decorated Wicker Puff. 

Tue wicker-work of this puff is stained a dark mahogany- 
color. The top is cushioned, and is covered with a soft cro- 
chet cover in dark mahogany Smyrna wool, which is latticed 
with a lighter shade of the wool. A square of embroidery ex- 
ecuted in colored crewels upon a ground of peacock blue plush 







Crocnet Snoutper Cape. 


UNS 





DecoratepD Wicker Pvrr. 


iii} 


Incatp TasLe wird Empromeren VaLance. 
short square Eton jacket of plain wool is 
worn over a round waist of figured goods with 
a pleated plastron, attached to a full straight 
skirt. One-half of the skirt is figured, consist- 
ing of a broad plain space in front which is only 
slightly gathered at the top, and a cluster of kilt 
pleats on the sides, while the back breadths, 
which are box-pleated, are of plain wool. 


is placed diagonally over the cover, with a 
cluster of ball tassels hanging from each 
corner. From the bottum of the cushion 
falls a crochet edging composed of chain 
loops, with ball tassels fastened to the points. 
The entire base of the puff is veiled by a 
crochet chain lattice in dark mahogany 
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iC ats oes “Be 
YOUNG LADIES DRESSES poss amare ss 
Fig. 1.—Curckep Woot Dress—Cvut Parrern, Fig. 2.—Pxaty ann Fiecrep Woot Dress. ee ee 
Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Linen Emprorery. No. 3727: Jacket anp Skirt; Price, 20 Cents Cur Parrery, No. 3728: Jacket, 20 Cents; Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linen EmBrorery. 
Cross Srircu. EACH. Skirt, 25 Cenrs. Cross Sritcu. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.’ 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avuruor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Strange,” 
“ Heapgts,” “A Moper Fatuzr,” ero. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


| was admitted in that circle of Parliamentary 
life to which Mr. Fraser belonged that it would 
be a somewhat ticklish thing to have open, formal, 
and authorized dealings with Dobroski; and it 
had been therefore solemnly arranged that Fraser 
should go out upon his own personal responsi- 
bility, and not with the sanction of his party. It 
was further arranged that Mr. Hector O’Rourke, 
who was a much more important and prominent 
person than Fraser, should follow him upon his 
own private business or pleasure. It was under- 
stood that nobody whom it 
was desired to influence 
would be blinded by this in- 
genious evasion ; but in di- 
plomacy it is always sup- 
posed to be useful to have 





and vitality. He was not over thirty to look at, 
and he was as vivacious as a boy. The faintest, 
lightest possible tinge of a brogue just touched 
his speech, and added to the charm of his voice. 
This mere hint of an accent was a thing not to 
be imitated by phonetics. It was a music rather 
than a brogue. His manner and his features 
were just as much and just as little Irish as his 
speech, and the charmed observer of O’Rourke 
would go away and tell his friends that he had 
encountered that most delightful of companions 
and warm-hearted, sweet-natured of men, an 
Irish gentleman. Even amongst people who dis- 
approved of his political opinions, and who dread- 
ed his influence on contemporary history, he was 
popular,. There was no resisting the gay, de- 
lightful manner of the man, his beautiful voice, 
his charming eyes, keen, certainly, but as sunny 
as a summer landscape, and the unpretending in- 
timacy of his manner. One of the most delighi- 


blinds which hide nothing { 

from anybody, and illumina- \) 
tions of candor which are | \ I, 
carefully arranged to reveal \/ \A 
just as much as the blinds \Ny 


are known to hide. Fraser 
was not a person of consid- 
eration in Parliamentary 
circles, and if he chose to 
pay a visit to Dobroski, and 
to talk any amount of trea- 
son with him, nobody would 
be in the least degree im- 
pressed or surprised; but 
O’Rourke was a prominent 
figure, and he could only do 
the thing under some sort 
of cover. Fraser rather 
plumed himself upon being 
the more prominent person- 
age of the two, but that was 
a delusion which affected 
himself alone. 

The member for Bally- 
killrowdy had gone off to 
the Cheval Blanc to see Do- 
broski, and Farley was read- 
ing in the little garden at 
the back of the hotel when 
a new-comer appeared at 
the rear door of the salle a 
manger, and glanced with a 
certain bright carelessness 
about him. Seeing Farley, 
he lifted his eyebrows with 
a look of surprise, and 
walking forward, clapped 
him on the shoulder, The 
novelist turned, and rose 
with evident delight. 

“You dear old fellow!” 
said the new-comer, seizing 
one hand in both his own, 
“This is a real pleasure. 
And this is the place in 
which you have hidden 
yourself?” He shook the 
hand he held repeatedly, 
“ Well, Iam pleased. Such 
a hit!” He dropped Far- 
ley’s hand, and flung both 
his own abroad. “Such a 
hit that book has made! 
I’ve had it in my mind a 
thousand times to write and 
tell you what I thought of 
it myself; but then you 
know what a mill I live in.” 
Before he had finished his 
speech he was shaking 
hands once more. 

“T knew from Fraser that 
you were coming,” returned 
Farley; ‘“ but we hadn’t ex- 
pected you so soon.” 

“T got off earlier than I 
had hoped to do,” said the 








other. “Are you staying 
here? Then I'll stay here 
too. I’m not going back un- 


til the close of the Whitsun- 
tide recess. I declare to you, 
old man,” seizing him by 
both shoulders and shaking 
him a little, “I feel like a 
school-boy.” 

“There’s Mrs. Farley,” 
cried Austin, beholding his 








wife at the window of a bed- 
chamber above the salon, 
“ My dear, here’s O’Rourke.” 

Mrs. Farley leaned smil- 
ingly between the flower-pots on the window- 
ledge to bid the arrival welcome, and he, with 
his reddish wavy hair bathed in sunshine, and a 
brighter light in his gray-blue eyes, stood laugh- 
ing and nodding back to her. 

O’Rourke had the pleasantest face, the plea- 
santest voice, and the pleasantest manner in the 
world. A well-shaped head, square and saga- 
cious, gray-blue eyes full of expression and vari- 
ety, a nose with a squarish plateau on the bridge 
and a good deal of fine modelling about the nos- 
trils, a handsome beard and mustachie of the rud- 
diest gold, and a figure at once lithe and sturdy 
confirmed the impression of the pleasant voice, 
whenever a stranger, attracted by it, turned to 
look at him. His face was a little haggard in 
repose, as if with late hours and overwork, but 
its pallor was not unhealthy, and all his move- 
ments were those of a man who is full of youth 


— 


MR. ATHANOS ZENO, 


ful things about him was his way of listening, 
which was quite eloquent, he expressed under- 
standing and sympathy so perfectly. A man 
who could have talked with O’Rourke for half 
an hour, and have left him without a friendly 
feeling toward him, must either have chosen an 
extremely distasteful topic, or must have been 
curiously fenced against friendly influences. 

“How did you come here, Mr. O’Rourke ?” 
asked Lucy. “Nobody came by the train but 
the engineman and the guard.” 

“TI came by diligence,” said O'Rourke, “I 
managed to get into the wrong train at Namur. 
The people of the house tell me that Fraser is 
staying here. You have seen him, of course ?” 

“He has gone to see Dobroski,” said Austin. 

O'Rourke turned in his own swift, bright way. 

“Ah,” he said, “Dobroski is staying here,” 
The tone was half questioning, half affirmative. 

“ You know he is,” returned Austin, laughing. 
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O'Rourke laughed also. 








“ What does Fraser say?” he asked. “What | 
has he told you?” 

“He says that the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of down-trodden Ireland are here to ex- 
press sympathy with the popular head of a patri- 
otic movement in down-trodden Poland. I am 
not sure, but I believe that is reported verbatim.” 

“ Have you met the old man ?” asked O’Rourke. 
“ What is he like ?” 

“Well, he’s a little like the Wandering Jew to 
look at. A melancholy, majestic, tired old man, 
who tells you in the softest voice in the world 
that his earthly mission is to send all existing 
earthly things to final smash. He proposes to 
slay the whole race of Czars in a ‘one down, 
t’other come on’ sort of fashion, and he does it | 
as if he were saying, ‘I’m tired; I want to go to 
bed.’ I suppose he means what he says. There | 


must be a tremendous store of energy in the man 
—or there must have been at one time.” 


“ He has always had a sort of fascination for 
me,” said O’Rourke. “I read his story when I 
was a lad, and my blood used to boil over it. 
Being here, I am going to try to see him, of 
course; but Fraser shouldn’t have said that I 
came here on purpose. I came to join Fraser on 
a day or two of holiday.” 

“Of course,” answered Farley, with a smile; 
“ Fraser was indiscreet.” 

“Between ourselves,” said O’Rourke, answer- 
ing to the smile, “ Fraser is pretty generally in- 
discreet. But that, like other things, has its 
compensating balance, and nobody cares greatly 
what he says or does.” 

“People are beginning to care a good deal 
about what you say and do,” returned Austin. 
“You have great chances at your feet.” He 
spoke gravely, with a tone of warning. 

“Veiled advice?” cried O'Rourke, taking his 
friend by the shoulders with both hands and 
rocking him. 


|} at us with suspicion. 
| the road, 
| broski ?” 





not care about the chances, so far as they affect 
me only. I have ambitions, but they are not for 
the moment. 
to you English. 
zle for you—” 
“T told Fraser,” returned Farley: “I am using 
the privilege of old acquaintance pretty freely: I 
don’t like this trip of his and yours. I think it 


Ireland has always been a puzzle 
If I could help to solve the puz- 


likely to be mischievous.” 


“Not a capacity for mischief lies in 
now, confess it. 


it. Come, 
You are always rea ly to look 
Hillo! There’s Fraser in 
Who’s that with him? Is that Do- 


“That is Dobroski.” 

O'Rourke raised his hat with an air of invol- 
untary homage, and turned his face away from 
Farley. By-and-by he spoke in a low and soft- 
ened voice, with his face still turned away. 

“That's the one indomitable heart in Europe, 

Farley. I must and 
speak to him,” he added, in 


go 


as his customary tone, and left 
the garde a brisk pace 
Pp ‘ | hi 
2 resently .arley saw him in 


| he street adv incing toward 
tue 


Cheval Blane, in front 
ich stood Fraser and 
Dobroski. O’ Rourke shook 
hands with Fraser, and then 





stood bare-headed in talk 
with the old anarchist It 
was not until Dobroski had 
several times motioned to 
him that he replaced his 
hat 

“This is me friend and 


colleague, Mr. O'Rourke, 
Mr. Dobroski,” said Fraser. 
O’Rourke’s attitude and ex- 
pression were almost revert 
ential. 


“T have long hoped to 
have the honor of meeting 
Mr. Dobroski,” he said. 
“The smallest drummer 
boy has a right to wish to 
his There is 
not a patriot in Ireland, sir, 
who does not envy Mr. Fra 
ser and myself this honor.” 

“YT am honored in your 
presence here,” Dobroski 
answered, with a dignified 
simplicity. 

“We not charged 
with any formal mission,” 


see general. 


are 


said O'Rourke; “and you 
will understand how impoli 
tic it would be to allow our 


selves to be taxed with such 
a mission by our opponents 
in the House of Commons, 


But we are charged with the 
private and personal greet 
ings of a hundred men who 
are animated by your own 
spirit, or by some reflection 
it. 
the profound and passionate 
sympathy of true 
Irishman, and their thanks 
for the part you have play- 
ed The mere spectac le of 
one unconquerable and un- 


of We bring you, sir, 





every 


purchasable patriot is a help 
to true men the wide world 
over.” 

He spoke in a low tone, 
but with a manner and ac 
cent of great earnestness 

“Sir,” said Dobroski, in 
a voice which was not alto- 
gether steady, “I thank you. 
Let ho : of 
this.” 

“ Hallo!” Fraser, 


who gave no sign of being 


us Say more 


cried 


at all overwhelmed by any 
of the sentiments of vener- 
ation which appeared to in- 
fluence O'Rourke, “ here’s 


Have 


Farley’s spy. ye seen 
Farley, O'Rourke ? He’s 
steeing at the same hotel 


with me.” 
“T have seen him, . 
O’ Rourke. 


said 
“What do you 
mean by Farlev’s spy aa 
“Oh,” returned Fraser, 
with his smile of allowance 





for human weakness, “ poor 
Farley got it into his head 
that this fellow that’s going 
down the street was spying 
on Mr. Dobroski. The de- 
loytful part of the business 
that the man doesn’t 
speak a word of French or of English either. 
But ye know Farley.” 

The Levantine advanced, halted before the trio, 
and raised his hat. 

ey beg you to pardon my il trusion,” 
speaking in German to Fraser. 
enough to help me once before, 
eard here which I can not read 
kind as to translate it for me?” 

Fraser graciously took the post-card and trans- 
lated it into German. A Brussels chemist wrote 
that one or two of the ingredients in the prescrip- 
tion forwarded to him by Mr. Athanos Zeno were 


he said, 
“ You were good 
[ have a post 
Will you be so 


| not commonly used in Belgium, and that he had 


“Seriously, my dear Farley, I do | He had received the prescription some year 


been compelled to send to England for them. 
The prescription would be made up and forward. 
ed in a day or two. 

Mr. Athanos Zeno raised his hat once more, 
and accepted the proffered post-card from Fra 
ser’s fingers, professing his inJnite 


obligation 
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from an English physician whom he ‘had met at 
Berlin. It had always done him a great deal of 
good. He was a little unwell now, and had been 
recommended to Janenne because of its so fa- 
mous air, He had expected to have had friends 
with him who spoke the language, but they had 
not arrived. It was not very cheerful to be all 
alone there, and to exchange a word with nobody, 
He trusted to be forgiven this intrusion. 

Fraser intimated, in his own lordly and conde- 
scending way, that he should be happy at any 
time during his brief stay in Janenne to be of 
service, and Mr. Athanos Zeno, with a bow to 
each in turn, withdrew himself. 

“I’ve really quite a liking for that little fellow,” 
said Fraser. “I find me Jorman getting a troy- 
I shall have a talk with him now and 
then for the day or two I'm here.” 

“What of the struggle at home ?” fsked Do- 
broski, turning to O’Rourke. “One reads the 
newspapers, but they are no more than a looking- 
glass at their best. They show the outside fea- 
tures of the time, but the hidden man of the 
heart? No,” 

“There is not much to tell,” O'Rourke answer- 
ed. “Our misfortune is that the national idea 
is in continual danger of being lulled to sleep by 


’ 


fle rusty. 


concession.’ 

“There’s small danger of that,” Fraser broke 
in. ‘ We'll keep the national idea awake, never 
fear. And in the mean time, half a loaf’s better 
than no bread.” 

“ Forgive me, sir,” said Dobroski, laying a hand 
upon his arm. “There is nothing so misleading 
as a phrase. What is the loaf you ask for? 
National life. Have the English people ever of- 
fered you a halfof that? Do they offer you now 
a single crumb of it? Not so. It is with you 
as with us. The oppressor would fain have you 
contented. He would fain see you all fat and 
happy. He will throw you sops enough, and 
while you eat them, he can ask his neighbors to 
see how generous he is. ‘ What?’ he can ask, 
‘Lan oppressor? Look at the oppressed—these 
greasy citizens, They prosper like our own peo- 
ple. They have grown, indeed, to be our own, 
and nurse no longer the foolish and futile hopes 
that once disturbed them.’ But all the while 
your chains are there, though you bury your fet- 
ters in overlapping folds of fatness. The last 
vice of an enslaved land is contentment. The 
final slough of miasma and death into which a 
conquered people fall is acquiescence.” 

His speech was sufficiently passionate, so far 
as words and meaning went, but his voice was 
subdued and mournful, and the only gesture he 
used was when, at the end of his speech, he threw 
his hands apart and dropped them hopelessly. 

“T wish you were of our councils, sir,” said 
O'Rourke. 

“Oi,” said Fraser, waving a kingly hand at 
O'Rourke to silence him—* oi meself am for placa- 
ble measures, for taking what can be got at any 
given moment, and asking for more. We'll give 
them such a sickening by-and-by they'll be glad 
to let us go.” 

“Like the unjust judge, who wag wearied by 
much importunity,” said Dobroski, with a sad 
smile. “No, They will never let you go until 
they are compelled by force. Why, sir’—turn- 
ing with a sudden flush of passion—* you are 
fifteen millions strong in the United States, and 
you talk of persuasion.” 

“That's very pretty,” said Fraser. 
tion’s moral when it succeeds. But a people’s a 
fool as well as a criminal that rebels without 
succeeding.” 

“T can not bring myself to think so,” the old 
man auswered, with recovered quiet. “I can 
see no hope for the enslaved nations of the 
world but in one eternal and unceasing protest, 
one ceaseless sacrifice of martyred lives. We 
shall see the opening of the fifth seal in Heaven's 
good time.” 

Fraser looked across at his colleague with a 
little involuntary lifting of the eyebrows, and 
then glancing at Dobroski, and seeing that his 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, he touched his 
own forehead with a pitying smile, and followed 
this significant gesture by a shake of the head. 

“Wonderful,” said Dobroski, lifting his head 
and turning his melancholy glance upon O'Rourke 
“wonderful that any people, or section of a peo- 
ple, should be brought to believe that anything is 
worth buying at the price of liberty. Every hour 
of enforced inactivity is a new shame. There is 
no one of us three who can call his soul his own.” 

“T can, begorra!” cried Mr. Fraser, with a 
smile. “The race may be enslaved, whilst the 
individual is free.” 

“When the fetters burn by day and by night,” 
continued the old man, not paying much heed to 
Fraser's interjection, and perhaps not having no- 
ticed it at all— when the fetters burn by day 
and by night, there is some hope of their being 
broken. But the man who finds them tolerable 
is at heart a slave.” 

“I decline,” eried Fraser, flushing with Celtic 
heat—“ I decline to call myself a slave, or to per- 
mit any man, however honorable, to describe me 
be such an epithet. O'Rourke will tell ye, ’tis 
only a fortnight since I got on me hind-feet in 
the House o’ Commons and repudiated the Saxon 
yoke, Ye’re not the only man has suffered for 
his country. I've lain on a plank bed for Ire- 
land’s sake, and fed on skilley, and I'll have no 
man tell me that the man that’s worn the English 
fetters for his country’s good ’s a slave. The 
warrant that sent Michael Fraser to his martyr- 
dom was his charter o’ freedom, sir.” 

“Fraser! Fraser!” said O'Rourke ; “ Kilmain- 
ham and Siberia. Think! Think a moment.” 

“*Tis the principle,” cried Fraser. “Give me 
the chance of Siberia, and d’ye think I'll not jump 
at it?” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Dobroski, taking the 
heated Fraser by the hand. “I am not ignorant 
of that most honorable episode in your career, I 
wish all Irishmen were animated by your spirit.” 


“ Revolu- 





“And so do oi,” said Fraser; “for there’s a 
few o’ them—and not so few as that comes to 
oyther—that ’d get a mighty deal o’ good, let me 
tell ye, out of a round six months at Kilmainham.” 

The Cheval Blane stands at the corner of the 
road which leads to Houfoy, and at this moment 
a carriage, drawn by two horses, rounded the cor- 
ner at a fairly good pace, and was so sharply ar- 
rested that Dobroski, Fraser, and O’Rourke all 
turned with some astonishment. The occupants 
of the carriage were Angela and Maskelyne. 
Fraser raised his hat, and the others advanced 
eagerly, Dobroski to Angela, and O’Rourke to 
ler companion. The old man took the girl’s 
hand in both his own, and kissed it with a tender 
fondness, 

“ Dear one!” he said, and stood by the side of 
the carriage, still holding her hand. 

On O’Rourke’s side there was something of a 
momentary look of embarrassment, but he shook 
hands with great warmth and heartiness. 

“There is quite a colony of old friends here,” 
he said, laughingly. 

“Where are you staying 2” demanded Maske- 
lyne. ‘“ We are going to have luncheon at the 
Hotel des Postes, to meet Mr. Farley, the novelist. 
You know him? Come and lunch with us. Miss 
Butler, permit me to present my friend Mr. 
O'Rourke.” 

Angela looked at O’Rourke with frank interest. 
She had heard of him from her uncle, who loathed 
his politics, and talked of him as if he had been 
a monster, and from Maskelyne, who thought him 
a hero and a patriot, and a delightful fellow into 
the bargain. He did not look a bit like a mon- 
ster, but he did look to the girl’s eyes very much 
as if he might be a patriot and hero. 

“Will you drive on without me?” asked An- 
gela of Maskelyne. “I want to speak to Mr. 
Dobroski.” The old man assisted her to alight, 
and she walked on Jeaning upon his arm. Fraser, 
with a curt nod at Maskelyne, turned upon his 
heel and crossed the road. 

“What's the matter with Fraser?” asked the 
American. 

“ Nothing,” said O'Rourke. 
heated a moment ago. Political fervor. No- 
thing personal. I say, Maskelyne, old man”—he 
lowered his voice, and bent a little forward— 
“Tm ashamed to see you. I can’t pay you that 
five hundred. I’m horribly sorry.” 

“My dear man,” said Maskelyne, “if I’m to be 
bothered in this way, I won’t know you. We 
shall meet in a minute.” He nodded brightly, 
made a sign to the horses, and was gone. 

O'Rourke crossed to Fraser. 

“ Who is the lady?” he asked. 
her ? 

“She’s a Miss Butler,” said Fraser. “She’s a 
great heiress, and, as if he hadn't money enough 
already, Maskelyne’s after her. Voild tout que 
je sais.” 

“Ah!” said O'Rourke. “ Maskelyne ?” 

; [TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DOWNWARD WAY. 


\ TITH a fatal certainty he was going from 
bad to worse, and there was no one to 
warn him; and if any one had warned him, prob- 
ably he would not have cared. Life had come to 
be for him a hopeless and useless thing. His own 
instinct had answered true, when the American 
was urging him to go and cast himself into the 
eager strife of the world, and press forward to 
the universal goal of wealth and ease and inde- 
pendence. “Td rather be ‘where the dun deer 
lie,’” he had said. Kingsley’s poem had taken 
firm root in his mind, simply because it found 
natural soil there. 
“Nor I wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 
Scrabbling ower the sheets o’ parchment with a 
weary, weary pen ; 
Looking through the lang stane windows at a nar- 
_ row strip 0" sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away 
and die. 
“ Ye'll bury me ’twixt the brae and the burn, in a 
gien far away, 
Where I may hear the heath-cock craw and the 
great harts bray ; 
And gin my ghaist can walk, mither, I'll go glow- 
ering at the sky 
The livelong night on the black hill-sides where 
the dun deer lie.” 





His way of existence up there on the far hill- 
sides—unlike that of the luckless outlaw—had 
been a perfectly happy and contented one. His 
sound common-sense had put away from him that 
craving for fame which has rendered so miserable 
the lives of many rustic verse-writers; he was 
proud of his occupation, grateful to the good 
friends around him, and always in excellent health 
and spirits. Another thing has to be said—to 
pacify the worthy folk who imagine that ambition 
must necessarily fill the mind of youth: had he 
come away from that sphere of careless content 
with a sufficient aim to strive for, perhaps affairs 
might have gone differently. If it could have 
been said to him, “ Fight your way to the world- 
ly success that the Americans have so liberally 
prophesied for you, and then come back, and 
you will find Meenie Douglas awaiting you; and 
you shall win her and wear her, as the rose and 
crown of your life, in spite of all the Stuarts of 
Glengask,” then the little room in Port Dundas 
Road would no longer have been so gray; and 
all the future would have been filled with light 
and hope ; and the struggle, however arduous and 
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long, would have been glad enough. But with 
no such hope; with increasing doubts as to his 
ultimate success; and with a more dangerously 
increasing indifference as to whether he should 
ever reach that success, the temptations of the 
passing hour became irresistibly strong. And 
he became feebler to resist them. He did not 
care. After all, these gay evenings at the Har- 
mony Club were something to look forward to 
during the long dull days; with a full glass and 
a good-going pipe and a roaring chorus the hours 
passed; and then from time to time there was 
the honor and glory of hearing one of his own 
songs sung. He was a great figure at these gath- 
erings now; that kind of fame at least had come 
to him, and come to him unsought; and there 
were not wanting a sufficiency of rather muddle- 
headed creatures who declared that he was fit to 
rank with very distinguished names indeed in the 
noble roll-eall of Scotland’s poets, and who, un- 
fortunately, were only too eager to prove the faith 
that was in them by asking him to drink at their 
expense. 

In this rhyming direction there was one very 
curious pvint: when he began to turn over the 
various pieces that might be made available for 
Mr. Jaap, he was himself astonished to find how 
little melody there was in them. Whatever little 
musical faculty he had seemed to be all locked 
up in the love verses he had written about Meenie. 
Many of the fragments had other qualities—home- 
ly common-sense, patriotism, a great affection 
for dumb animals; here and there sometimes a 
touch of humor or pathos; but somehow they did 
not sing. It is true that the following piece— 


SHOUTHER TO SHOUTHER. 
From Hudson's Bay to the Rio Grand’, 
The Scot is ever a rover; 
In New South Wales and in Newfoundland, 
And all the wide world over. 
Chorus: 
But it’s shouther to shouther, my bonnie lads, 
And let every Scot be a brither; 
And we'll work as we can, and we'll win if we can, 
For the sake of our auld Scotch mither, 
She’s a puir auld wife, wi’ little to give; 
And she’s rather stint o’ caressing ; 
But she’s shown us how honest lives we may live, 
And she’s sent us out wi’ ler blessing. 
Chorus: And it’s shouther to shouther, etc. 
Her land’s no rich; and her crops are slim; 
And I winna say much for the weather; 
But she’s given us legs that can gayly clim’ 
Up the slopes o’ the blossoming heather. 
Chorus: And it’s shouther to shouther, etc. 
And she’s given us hearts that, whatever they say 
(And I trow that we might be better), 
There’s one sair fault they never will hae— 
Our mither, we'll never forget her! 
Chorus : 
And it’s shouther to shouther, my bonnie lads, 
And let every Scot be a brither; 
And we'll work as we can, and we'll win if we can, 
For the sake of our auld Scotch mither! 
—this piece had attained a great success at the 
Harmony Club; but that was merely because Mr. 
Jaap had managed to write for it an effective 
air, that could be easily caught up and sung in 
chorus: in itself there was no simple, natural 
“lilt? whatever. And then, again, in his episto- 
lary rhymes to friends and acquaintances (alas ! 
that was all over now) there were many obvious 
qualities, but certainly not the lyrical one. Here, 
for example, are some verses he had sent in 
former days to a certain Johnnie Pringle, living 
at Tongue, who had had his eye on a young lass 
down Loch Loyal way : 
O Johnnie, leave the lass alane; 
Her mother has but that one wean; 
For a’ the others have been ta’en, 
As weel ye ken, Johnnie. 
*Tis true her bonnie een would rive 
The heart o’ any man alive; _ 
And in husry* she would thrive— 
I grant ye that, Johnnie. 
But wad ye tak awa the lass, 
I tell ye what would come to pass, 
The mother soon would hae the grass 
Boon her auld head, Johnnie. 
They’ve got some gear, and bit o’ land 
That well would bear another hand; 
Come down frae Tongue, and take your stand 
By Loyal’s side, Johunie! 
Ye'd herd a bit, and work the farm, 
And keep the widow-wife frae harm; 
And wha would keep ye snug and warm 
In winter-time, Johunie ?— 
The lass hersel’—that I'll be sworn! 
And bonnier creature ne’er wax born: 
Come down the strath the morrow’s morn, 
Your best foot first, Johnuie! 

Well, there may be wise and friendly counsel in 
verses such as these, but they do not lend them- 
selves readily to the musician who would adapt 
them for concert purposes, No; all such lyrical 
faculty as he possessed had been given in one 
direction. And yet not for one moment was he 
tempted to show Mr. Jaap any of those little love 
lyrics that he had written about Meenie—those 
careless verses that seemed to sing themselves, 
as it were, and that were all about summer morn 
ings, and red and white roses, and the carolling 
of birds, and the whispering of Clebrig’s streams. 
Meenie’s praises to be sung at the Harmony 
Club ?—he could as soon have imagined herself 
singing there. 

One wet and miserable afternoon old Peter 
Jaap was passing through St. Enoch Square when, 
much to his satisfaction, he ran against the big 
skipper, who had just come out of the railway 
station. 

“ Hallo, Captain,” said the little old man, “ back 
already ?” 

“Just up frae Greenock, and precious glad to 
be ashore again, I can tell ye,” said Captain 
McTaggart. “That Mary Jane ’\l be my grave, 
mark my words; I never get as far south as the 
Mull o’ Galloway without wondering whether I'll 
ever see Ailsa Craig or the Tail o’ the Bank 
again. Well, here I am this time; and I was 
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gaun doon to hae a glass on the strength o’t—to 
the widow’s—” 

“We'll gang in some other place,” Mr. Jaap 
said. “J want to hae a word wi’ ye about that 
young fellow Strang.” 

They easily discovered another howf ; and soon 
they were left by themselves in a little compart- 
ment, two big tumblers of ale before them, 

“ Ay, and what’s the matter wi’ him ?” said the 
skipper. 

“T dinna rightly ken,” the little old musician 
said, ‘but something is. Ye see, I’m feared the 
lad has no muckle siller—” 

“It’s a common complaint, Peter !” the skipper 
said, with a laugh. 

“Ay; but ye see, the inaist o’ us hae some way 
o’ leevin. That’s no the case wi’ Ronald. He 
came to Glasgow, as I understand it, wi’ a sma’ 
bit nest-egg: and he’s been leevin on that ever 
since—every penny coming out o’ his capital, and 
never a penny being added. That’s enough to 
make a young fellow anxious.” 


“ Ay.” 








“But there’s mair than that. He's a proud 
kind o’ chiel. It’s just wonderfw’ the way that 
Mrs. Menzies humors him, and pretends this and 
that so he’ll no be at any expense ; and when they 
gang out driving she takes things wi’ her—and 
a lot o’ that kind o’ way o’ working; but a’ the 
same there’s sma’ expenses that canna be avoided, 
and deil a bit, she says, will he let her pay. And 
the sma’ things maun be great things to him, if 
he’s eating into his nest-egg in that way.” 

“It’s easy getting out o’ that difficulty,” said 
the big skipper, who was of a less sympathetic 
nature than the old musician. “ What for does 
he no stay at hame? He doesna need to gang 
driving wi’ her unless he likes.” 

“It’s no easy getting away frae Mrs. Menzies, 
the old man said, shrewdly, “if she has a mind 
to take ye wi’ her. And she hersel’ sees that he 
canna afford to spend money even on little things ; 
and vet she’s feared to say arything tohim. Man, 
dinna ye mind when she wanted him to take a 
room in the house ?—what was that but that she 
meant him to have his board free? But, no—the 
deevil has got some o’ the Hielan pride in him ; 
she was just feared to say anything mair about 
it. And at the club, too, it’s no every one he'll 
drink wi’, though there’s plenty ready to stand 
Sam, now that Ronald is kent as a writero’ poetry. 
Not that but wi’ ithers he’s ower free—ay, con- 
found him, he’s getting the reputation o’ a harum- 
scarum deil; if he takes a liking to a man, he'll 
gang off wi’ him and his neighbors for the time 
being, and goodness knows when or where they’ll 
stop. A bottle o’ whiskey in their pocket, and off 
they'll make. I heard the other week o’ him and 
some o’ them finding themselves at daybreak in 
Helensburgh—naught would do the deevil the 
night before but that he maun hae a sniff o’ the 
saut sea air; and off they set, him and them, the 
lang night through, until the daylight found them 
staring across to Roseneath and Kempoch Point. 
He’s no in the best o’ hands, that’s the fact. If 
he would but marry the widow—” 

“What would Jimmy Laidlaw say to that?” 
the skipper said, with a loud laugh. 

“Jimmy Laidlaw? He hasna the ghost o’ a 
chance so long as this young fellow’s about. 
Kate’s just daft about him; but he’s no inclined 
that way, I can see—unless hunger should tame 
him. Weel, McTaggart, I dinna like to see the 
lad being led away to the mischief. He’s got into 
ill hands. If it’s the want o’ a settled way o’ 
leevin that’s worrying him, and driving him to 
gang wild and reckless at times, something should 
be done. I’m an auld man now; I’ve seen ower 
many young fellows like that gang to auld Harry ; 
and I like this lad—I’m no going to stand by and 
look on without a word.” 

“Ay, and what would ye hiv me dae, Peter? 
Take him as a hand on board the Mary Jane?” 

“Na,na. The Jad maun gang on wi’ his sur- 
veying and that kind o’ thing—though he seems 
less and less to think there'll be any solid out- 
come frae it. But what think ye o’ this? There’s 
Mr. Jackson paying they professionals from week 
to week; and here’s a fellow wi’ a finer natural 
voice than any o’ them, if it had but a little train- 
ing ; even as it is, the club likes to hear him bet- 
ter than any o’ them, whes he can be eggid on to 
gieing them a song. Well, now, why shouldna 
Jackson pay the lad for his singing ?” 

“Not if he can get it for nothing, Peter.” 

“ But he canna—that’s just the thing, man,” 
retorted the other. “It’s only when Ronald has 
had a glass and is in the humor that he'll sing 
anything. Why shouldna he be engaged like the 
others? It would be a stand-by. It would take 
up none o’ his time. And it might make him a 
wee thing steadier if he kent he had to sing every 
night.” 

“ Very well, then; ask Tom Jackson about it,” 
the big skipper said. “Ye may say it would 
please the members—Ill back ye up wi’ that. 
Confound him, I didna ken the deevil had got 
his leg ower the traces.” 

The old man answered with a cautious smile: 
“Ye'’re rough and ready, McTaggart; but that'll 
no do. Ronald’s a camstrairy chiel, There’s 
Hielan blood in his veins; and ye never ken 
when his pride is gaun to bleeze oot and be up 
the lum wi’m in a fluff.” 

“ Beggars canna be choosers, my good freen—” 

“ Be: They Hielen folks are never beg- 
gars; they'll rob and plunder ye, and fling ye 
ower a hedge, and rifle your pockets, but deil a 
bito’ them ’Ilbeg. Na, na; we'll have to contrive 
some roundabout way to see how he'll take it. 
But [ll speak to Jackson; now that I’ve seen 
you it’ll no be jist o’ my ain doing; and we'll 
contrive something, I doubtna. Sae finish up 
your beer, Captain; and if ye’re gaun doon to see 
Mrs. Meuzies, I'll gang as far wi’ ye. I havena 
been there this nicht or twa,” 

Now that was an amiable and benevolent but, 
as it turned out, most unfortunate design. That 
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same night Ronald did show up at the Harmony 
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Club; and there was a little more than usual of 
hilarity and good-fellowship over the return of the 
akipper from the perils of the deep. Laidlaw was 
there too; and he also had been acquainted with 
the way in which they meant to approach Ronald, 
to see whether he could not be induced to sing 
regularly at these musical meetings, for a stip- 
ulated payment. 

Their first difficulty was to get him to sing at 
all; and for a long time he was good-humoredly 
obdurate, and they let himalone. But later on in 
the evening one of his own songs was sung—“ The 
fisher-lads are bound for hame”—and was received 
with immense applause, which naturally pleased 
him; and then there was a good deal of talking 
and laughing and conviviality; in the midst of 
which the skipper called to him; 

“Now, Ronald, lad, tune up. I havena heard 
a song frae ye this three weeks and mair, if I 
had a voice like yours wouldna I give them, 

“The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu’ lond the wind blaws frae the ferry; 
The ship rides by the Berwick Law, 
And | maun leave my bonuie Mary!” 


—and indeed he did, in this loud and general lium, 
sing these lines in tones resembling the sharpen- 
ing of a rusty saw, 

* Very well, then,” Ronald said. “ But T'll sing 
it where I am—once there’s quietness. Tim not 
going up on that platform,” 

Of course the chairman was glad enough to 
make the antfouncement, for Ronald’s singing was 
highly appreciated by the members; moreover, 
there was a little experiment to be tried. So 
peace was restored ; the accompanist struck a 
few notes; and Ronald, with a little indecision at 
first, but afterward with a clear-ringing courage, 
sang that gayest of all parting songs. In the hub- 
bub of applause that followed none but the con 
spirators saw what now took place. The chair- 
man called a waiter, and spoke a few words to 
him in an undertone; the waiter went over to the 
table where Ronald was sitting and handed hima 
small package; and then Ronald, naturally think- 
ing that this was merely a written message or 
something of the kind, opened the folded piece of 
white paper. 

There was a message, it is true—“ with T. Jack- 
son’s compliments.” And there was also a sov- 
ereign and a shilling. For an instant Ronald re- 
garded this thing with a kind of bewilderment; 
and then his eyes blazed ; the money was dashed 
on to the ground; and without a word or a look 
to any one in the place he had clapped on his hat 
and stalked to the door, his mouth firm shut, his 
lips pale. This glass door was a private door 
leading to an outer passage formerly described ; 
the handle seemed stiff or awkward; so by main 
force he drove it before him, and the door swing- 
ing back into the lobby, smashed its glass panels 
against the wall. The “breenge”’—for there is 
no other word—caused by this violent departure 
was tremendous, and the three conspirators could 
only sit and look at each other. 

“The fat’s in the fire now,” said the skipper. 

“I wonder if the guinea ’ll pay for the glass ?” 
said Jimmy Laidlaw. 

But it was the little old musician, whose scheme 
this had been, who was most concerned. 

“We'll have to get hold o’ the lad and pacify 
him,” said he. “The Hielan deevil! But if he 
doesna come back here, he’ll get among a worse 
lot than we are; we'll have to get hold o’ him, 
Captain, and bring him to his senses.” 

Well, in the end—after a day or two—Ronald 
was pacified ; and he did go back to the club ; and 
resumed his relations with the friends and ac- 
quaintances he had formed there. And that was 
how it came about that Meenie’s married sister— 
who happened to know certain members of the 
Rev. Andrew Strang’s congregation, and who was 
very curious to discover why it was that Meenie 
betrayed such a singular interest in this mere 
gamekeeper, and was repeatedly referring to him 
in her correspondence—added this postscript to a 
letter which she was sending to Inver-Mudal: 

“T don’t know whether it may interest you to 
hear that Ronald Strang, Mr. Strang’s brother, 
whom you have several times asked about, is 
drinking himself to death, and that in the lowest 
of low company.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PICNIC FARE. 


T is an unromantic fact that no matter how 
grand or charming the scenery around, nor 
what storied or thrilling spot the picnic has been 
gotten up to visit, one of its most interesting fea- 
tures is the luncheon. 

The ride or climb in the fresh open air is sure to 
produce good appetites, and welcome indeed to 
hungry picnickers are the lunch baskets, which, 
when opened, show a brave array of tempting 
viands. 

That convenient arrangement which perpetu- 
ates the name of its originator, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, is a great favorite with picnickers 

Sandwiches to be good must be nicely made, 
The bread must be neither too stale nor too fresh ; 
it must be cut into thin pieces not larger than 
three inches by four, daintily spread with butter, 
and two slices put together with some relish be- 
tween. 

Ham sandwiches are the most common. The 
ham should be well boiled; it is then chopped 
very fine or grated, spread evenly over one slice 
of bread, a second placed over it, and the two 
slices pressed gently but firmly together. The 
ham may be seasoned by incorporating a small 
quantity of mixed mustard with it before spread- 
ing on the bread, or it may be left plain. The 
mustard, however, is generally liked, and adds to 
the relish. 

When it is not convenient to boil a whole ham, 
and but a small number of sandwiches are to be 
auade, the ham may be nicely cooked by cutting 








into thin slices and steaming until thoroughly 
done. 

Sandwiches may also be made out of light 
rolls, but bread is best for the purvose. They 
may be varied indefinitely by using different 
kinds of filling. The following will be found 
nice relishes for filling, and will give consider- 
able variety : 

Place one cupful of grated or finely chopped 
ham in an earthen bowl, add two tea-spoonfuls of 
mixed mustard, one-third cupful of any kind of 
sour pickle minced as fine as possible, and two 
table-spoonfuls of melted butter. Stir and work 
together until all is mixed into a smooth mass. 
The yolks of two hard-boiled eggs may be added 
or omitted, as preferred. 

Corned or plain boiled meat makes good sand- 
wiches. Chop fine, to each cupful add one level 
tea-spoonful of salt, one of pepper, one of mus- 
tard, two table-spoonfuls of melted butter, or four 
of the water in which the meat was boiled. Mix 
thoroughly. 

A good spiced filling can be made by changing 
the seasoning; instead of the pepper and mus- 
tard, use one-third tea-spoonful of allspice, not 
quite so much cinnamon, and a small pinch of 
ginger. 

Tongue for sandwiches should be chipped into 
very tiny pieces, or chopped. A small quantity of 
mustard on it is a great improvement, but it will 
require no other seasoning. 

Still another filling is made as follows: take 
one can of fresh or pickled oysters; drain fyom 
the liquor, and look them over carefully to re- 
move all bits of shell. With a sharp knife cut 
each oyster into three or four pieces. Grate stale 
bread or crackers; to each cupful of prepared 
oysters take one cupful of crumbs, and enough 
liquor to partially moisten. Have ready a pan 
with a small quantity of melted butter; turn in 
the oysters afver they have been well mixed with 
the crumbs, and fry brown, but not hard. 

Spiced beet is always better relished than plain 
meat. Remove all bones from a piece weighing 
about four pounds; rub it well with cinnamon, 
allspice, pepper, and celery salt. Roll tightly and 
tie. Boil until done in water enough to cover, to 
which has been added one-third of an ounce of 
each of the following spices: ginger, cloves, cin- 
namon, allspice, and mace. When cold, dust off 
all spice adhering to the outside, and cut in very 
thin slices. 

Spiced oysters are made by pouring hot spiced 
vinegar over fresh or canned oysters drained out 
of their juice. The vinegar should be highly 
spiced and boiling when poured over the oysters ; 
they will then be ready for use in a few hours. 
This is a favorite delicacy for picnics. 

Hard-boiled eggs are another regular picnic 
dish. These should always be boiled for half an 
hour at least, aud the shells left ou until time to 
serve them. 

Pickled eggs make a nice change. Boil the 
eggs hard, remove the shell, and drop the whole 
egg into hot vinegar which has been seasoned high 
with salt, pepper, mustard, cinnamon, and aill- 
spice. The eggs should remain in the vinegar 
overnight at least. 

The vinegar is drained off and the eggs placed 
in a jar before packing in the baskets, for all 
liquids must be dispensed with as much as pos- 
sible in baskets which are to be carried any dis- 
tance. 

Sweets are never in so great demand at picnics 
as other things which have more of a relish; 
still they must form part of the feast, 

A little pie which is generally a favorite is 
made of cinnamon in the shape of a turn-over. 
Make a short flaky crust, roil out into sheets 
about four inches across; on half of each sheet 
sprinkle sugar to the depth of a third of an inch ; 
moisten this with water, and lastly sprinkle on 
enough ground cinnamon to cover well, Turn 
over the other half, fasten the edges firmly to- 
gether, and bake quickly. While hot, rub the 
white of an egg over the top, and sprinkle with 
granulated sugar, 

Lemon tarts are made thus: Line a small patty- 
pan with paste; bake; then put in each a spoon- 
tul of lemon jelly made by boiling together until 
clear one cuptul of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, 
the juice and part of the rind of two lemons beaten 
together. Beat the whites to a froth, add two 
table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar after the jelly 
has been put in the tart, place on top a spoonful 
of the froth, and brown in the oven. These are 
delicious, A large pie may be made in the same 
way, but for picnic luncheous the tarts are much 
more easily carried. 

Lemonade ic always in demand. It saves con- 
siderable troublo if, instead of taking lemons 
aud making the lemonade after arriving at the 
grounds, the juice is squeezed from the lemons 
and put in a tightly corked bottle with the proper 
amount of sugar before leaving home. Nothing 
is then left to do but to add water and ice. 








Knitted Cradle or Carriage Afghan. 
See illustration on page 524. 

Tus soft white blanket is knitted with levia- 
than wool, which is composed of many strands, 
and is very thick and soft, With the wool is 
mingled a strand of light blue rope silk. The 
knitted centre is surrounded with a narrow cro- 
chet edging, through which an inch-wide blue 
satin ribbon is drawn. With coarse wooden 
knitting-needles cast on the number of stitches 
necessary for the size of afghan desired, and 
knit in forward rows only; at the end of each 
row knot the wool and silk together. Ist row. 
— x Put the silk around the needle, knit 2 stitch- 
es with the wool, put the last of them on the left- 
hand needle, and purl it with the silk; repeat 
from *. 2d row.—* Knit the next stitch with 
wool, but omitting the silk put over in the last 
row, take the stitch on the left-hand needle, and 
with silk purl the silk put over and the stitch to- 





gether, then put the silk around the needle, knit 
the following stitch with wool; repeat from *. 
Continue to knit as in the last row, but alternate 
the pattern as shown in the illustration. Cast 
off the stitches after the last row, and then work 
a round in single crochet about the edge, in the 
course of which work around the ends of wool 
and silk knotted at the side edges. 2d round.— 
4 chain stitches, then by turns a double crochet 
on the following 2d stitch and 1 chain; close 
with a slip stitch or the 3d of the first 4 chain. 
3d round.—By turns 7 chain and a single on the 
following 2d double in the last row, 4th row.— 
Work with silk by turns a single on the next 
double omitted in the last round, and 7 chain, but 
after working the last of the 7 chain drop the 
stitch from the needle and take it up again 
through the next chain scallop in the last row 
before working the next single; close with a 
slip stitch on the first single. The full-sized il- 
lustration plainly shows the manner of working. 





THE DEAD HERO. 


See illustration on first page. 

ya hero who has just passed from among us, 

and whose death is mourned not only by this 
nation, but by the entire civilized world, was re- 
markable for the clearness of his judgment, the 
promptness of his decisions, and, above all, for 
his ready appreciation of circumstances and his 
ability to turn them to advantageous account. He 
was eminently a man of opportunities. 

Hiram Ulysses Grant was born April 27, 1822, 
at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio. His 
father was a tanner; but as the boy did not take 
kindly to the tan-yard, he was sent to West Point, 
where by a clerical error he was enrolled as U 
S. Grant, which name he retained, and where he 
was graduated in 1843, standing twenty-first in a 
class of thirty-nine men. He served with 
tinction during the Mexican war, and won the 
brevet of Cuptain. At the close of this war he 
married Miss Julia Dent, of St. Louis, the woman 
who has so nobly shared his privations, whose 
hearty appreciation has crowned his triumphs, 
whose tender care soothed his dying hours, and 
to whom the world now tenders its sympathy in 
her bereavement. 

From the close of the Mexican war to the break- 
ing out of the rebellion in 1861 the hero led any- 
thing but a heroic life. Circumstances compelled 
his resignation from the army, and poverty and 
misfortune paralyzed his energies. At the out- 
break of the civil war he was filling a $600 clerk- 
ship in his father’s leather store in Galena, Illinois 

At last his opportunity had come, and he was 
quick to recognize the fact. Being the only mili 
tary man in Galena at that time, he raised, drilled, 
and sent to the field its first company of voluiteer 
troops. Soon afterward Governor Yates appoint- 
ed him Colonel of the Twenty-first Regiment of 
Illinois Volunteers. A close and intelligeut ap- 
plication to duty raised him to the rank of Brig- 
adier-General a few months later, and in February, 
1862, the entire country knew General Grant as the 
hero of Fort Donelson, the first decisive victory 
of the war gained by Northern troops. Shiloh 
soon followed, then Corinth, and finally the mas- 
terly operations that resulted in the fall of Vicks- 
burg and the opening of the Mississippi brought 
General Grant to the front as the great military 
leader of the nation, and secured to him the rank 
of Major-General. 

In March, 1864, he was made Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, placed in command of the armies of the 
United States, and entered upon that wonderful 
career of battle and conquest which resulted in 
the surrender at Appomattox and the restoration 
of peace to the country. A higher rank than any 
ever before given to an American army officer, 
that of General, was created for him, and finally, 
upon the expiration of Andrew Johnson’s term, 
he was called to fill the high office of President 
of the United States. He served thus for two 
terms, and then, retiring to private life, he began 
that wonderful journey around the world during 
which he was the recipient of a series of such 
magnificent popular ovations from the nations 
whom he visited that it stands without a prece- 
dent in history. 

With all the greainess that came unbidden to 
this man of modest disposition, he was ever in- 
fluenced by strong, sweet, domestic ties that re- 
mained unbroken to the end. He leaves a wife, 
three sons — Colonel Fred Grant, U.S. Grant, 
Jun., and Jesse Grant—and one daughter, the 
Nelly who so long ago won a warm place in the 
hearts of all Americans. 

The last work of the hero’s life was a labor of 
love, which, continued through days and months 
of suffering to the very last, provides a compe- 
tence for her whose welfare las always been his 
chief solicitude. 
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Crochet Shoulder Cape. 


See illustration on page 524 


Tue cape is in light lace-like crochet of fine black 
mohair wool. It has a foundation or lining of chain 
stitch scallops, upon which the successive fluted frills 
that compose the outside of the cape are worked. A 
similar frill edges the bottom, and a narrower one is 
erect around the neck, with a velvet ribbon drawn be- 
low it and finished with a bow at the throat. Take 
the mohair wool, which is very thin, double, and use 
a coarse bone or wooden crochet-needle. Begin at the 
neck with a chain of 112 stitches, and work to and fro 
in rows. For the ist row pass 5, work a single crochet 
on the following stitch, then throughout by turns 3 
chain and 1 single on the following 2d stitch. For the 
next row, which is the way all the rest are to be work- 
ed, turn, work 5 chain, then by turns a single on the 
middle chain of the next 3 and 3 chain. Work 28 more 
rows like this, but in the 11th and 22d widen 18 times 
at regular intervals, and in the 27th widen 13 times; 
for a widening, instead of making 1 single on the mid- 
die of the 3 chain, make 2 single separated by 3 chain, 
1 each on the lst and $d. The first 6 or 8 rows should 














be a little tighter than the following ones. In connec- 
tion with the 30th row work for the frill at the bottom 
as follows: 1st row.—A single crochet on the first and 
one on the last of the first 3 chain in the preceding row, 
* 6 chain, a single on the middle one of the following 
3 chain, 3 chain, a single on the middle one of the next 
3 chain; repeat from *, and close the row by working 
2 single on the Ist and 3d of the 5 chain. % row.—A 
single on the next single in the preceding row, 3 chain, 
a single on the following single 7 chain; repeat from 
the beginning. 3d-9th rows.—Work as in the preced- 
ing row, but in the 3d row work 8 chain instead of 7, 
in the 4th and 5th rows 9 chain, in the 6th and 7th rows 
10 chain, and in the 8th and 9th rows 11 chain (see the 
detail, Fig. 2). The 6 frills that lie on the surface are 
each worked in the same manner as that at the lower 
edge, and respectively on the stitches of the 25th, 20th, 
45th, 10th, 5th, and Ist rows, but. in the last 2 of these 
there are only 7 rows; always work the single of the 
first row of the frill on the middle one of the 3 chain 
of the foundation, working around the single of the 
following row that is already there. Next work an 
open row around the neck, for which crochet by turns 
a double on the next foundation stitch and a chain 
over the following one. After this a row which is car- 
ried around the neck and down the front edges, fast- 
ening down the ends of the frills, consisting of a single 
on the next, 5 chain, pass 1. Then, beginning at the 
wrong side, work 3 rows at the neck, consisting of by 
turns a single on the middle one of the next 5 chain, 
and 5 chain, For the 4th row work by turns 5 chain 
and a single on the middle of the next 5 chain in the 
row before the last, on which there is already a single. 
For the last row after the 5 chain for the turning at the 
end work a single on the next 5 chain, a picot, consist- 
ing of 5 chain aud 1 single on the first of them, 1 chain; 
repeat. 
Inlaid Table with Valance. 


See il 


ation on page 624 

Tur hexagonal top of this small drawing-room table 
is decorated with inlaid work in light and dark woods, 
A valance terminating in a ball fringe hangs from the 
edge, which consists of a notched band of olive velvet, 
with écru canvas blocks set between the points. The 
calivas blocks are each decorated with a design in point 
tusse embroidery, worked with colored wools and tin- 
selled silk, the same colors being repeated in the ball 
fringe that finishes the edge. 


Embroidered Monogram. 





b page 524 

Tue edges of this monogram for marking linen are 
overcast In white cotton, while the heavy strokes of 
the letters are lightly padded aud worked over in satin 


stitch in a color. 


Borders for Linen Embroidery.—Cross Stitch. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations page 524 

Turse borders for ornamenting linen covers, tea- 
cloths, and kindred articles are to be worked in cross 
stitch with tinted embroidery cotton. Fig. 1 has a 
dark background of solid embroidery in one color, in 
which the pattern stands out in light relief. In Fig. 2 
the design is outlined in two shades of a color upon 
the linen ground. 





ANSWHRS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iowa.—Your sample is réséda chuddah, 

Srriot Eoonomy.—The ruffles of black silk on the 
bottom of the skirt and up one side will look well with 
your striped silk for a basque and drapery. Have a 
very narrow vest of velvet with small buttons down 
each side, also a high standing collar and cuffs of 
velvet. 

Mus. E. P. B. 
Wear it as it is through the early autumn, 
and wait for later designs to remodel it. 

Brainner.—Mrs. 


-Do not alter your green velvet at 
present. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1, will give you the information you require 
coucerning table and social usages, 

A. 5. 'T.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
fiunver of the left hand. 

Op Suusoriner.—A narrow repped silk ribbon is 
the band now worn on men’s hats, 


H. B.—You can continue to wear your crape bonnet 
aud widow’s cap without a veil. Consult the volume 
called Manners and Social Usages about matters of 
etiquette. 

Erou.“.—Your plaid silk will look very pretty in 


the autumn as a vest and skirt for a basque and dra- 


pery of wine-colored cashmere, 
OLp Sussoutsen.—Use tepid water for your face 
when going to bed at night, but use cold water in the 
daytime. A rough towel is considered good for the 
skin even of the face. You can get fine chalk of any 
good druggist. 

Srrite.—Put embroidery lengthwise on your white 
dress all around the lower skirt; then have a round 
belted waist over-skirt. The em- 
broidered scarcely more than a 
third of fullness is added. The blue and red dress 
will be all right. A white wool dress made in tailor 
fashion is your best choice. Mother Hubbard dresses 
are wrappers, and only suitable for the bedroom, Do 
not alter a circular. You will need your garnet clout 
Jacket, also a travelling cloak. 


md short apron 


flounces are scat; 


S. F. C.—Your ideas of the widow’s collar and cuffs 
are correct, also of the widow’s ruche 
called) inside The organdy bow or tie is 
not worn. used tor a face veil when the 
crape veil is thrown back. 

C. B.—We do not advise you to try to remove super- 
fluous hair. 

M.—Get gold and brown beaded galloon for trim- 
ming your brown satin, 


OF Cap, as it is 
the bounct. 
Black net is 


Have it simply made, as the 
material is not very youthful. Have a plain basque 
with a trimmed skirt; the lower skirt should have a 
single gathered 





breadth down the front with bead 
fringe on its lower edge, pleats on the side gores, and 
long back drapery. : 


Mrs. R. P.—A dark plum-colored serge or ladies 
cloth will be what you want. It is impossible to de- 
cide for you whether it will spot or not; you should 
ittomake sure. Do not use very strong 
svap on your hair. Once a week is not too oiten to 
bathe the scalp; dermatologists say very few women 
keep the scalp in the best order. The gossamer rubber 
water-proof cloak is preferred to all others in New 
York. The cloths are so heavy when wet that they are 
gradually being abandoned. A black or dark blue cloth 
riding-habit in scant English style is used here. It i# 
a difficult article to make, and tailors charge from $75 
to $100 for the habit aud trousers, 


try asample of 
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. ie poor little mother, her face is sad, as she mends her fish- 

erman’s net, 

For the bread of the sea is hard to earn, and scarce can her | 
heart forget 

The thunder roll of the surf at night, when the wild winds roar 
and rave, 

And her sailor is beating about in the storm, at the mercy of 
wind and wave. 


But the children, brown little Marguerite, and Jacques with the 
sturdy air, 








“GRANDFATHERS BOAT.” 


And grandfather tells, in his jolly way, the stories that children 
love, 

As the boat goes skimming across the foam, and the sky is bright 
above, 

Of pirates who haunt the tropic seas, where he sailed in the 
distant day 

When his cheek was smooth, and his grizzled beard had never 
a thread of gray. 


| He tells how the banshee wailed at night by the castle’s guard- 


Are as merrv as birds in the greenwood’s shade, as free as the | 


birds from care, 

For grandfather's boat is stanch and trim, and she rides where 
the white-caps break 

In silver and pearl about her prow, and are heaped like snow 
in her wake 





ed door, 

How the busy brownie came softly in and swept the good-wife’s 
floor ; 

And the children laugh, and with wishes three they weave an 
innocent spell, 

In the hope that a brownie may steal at night to the cottage 
where they dwell. 


| Dear little mother, you should not fret 





et 


“GRANDFATHER'S BOAT.”—From THE Picrurr py ALFRED GUILLOU, EXHIBITED IN THE Paris SaLon or 1885. 
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: there are few, ashore or 


afloat, 

Happy and sweet as the lad and lass who sail in grandfather's 
boat, 

With a brave old man for a comrade true, honest in heart and 
hand, 


Garrulous aye, but pure as a child, with his tales of sea and 
land, 


So mend the net with your fingers deft; 
back, 

Heaped high his deck with the shining spoil; he sings on his 
homeward track. 


And what though the storms may sometimes beat, there are days 
when the world is bright, 


And sky and sea, and the little home, are all in a glory of 
light. 


your sailor will soon be 
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WHEELS OF FATE. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


\ 7E met within a tent and at a fair, 
Where for a dime (her price was far from great), 
And in a dress which gypsies never wear, 
She told my fortune on a wheel of fate, 
Oh, little wheel, be kind to me, 
And make my future fair to see! 


Thinking of her while riding on my wheel, 
And wond'ring should I never see her more, 
Masing how strange and queer she made me feel, 
I “took a header” at her very door. 
Oh, big, bright wheel, it was not meet 
To lay me thus before her feet! 


They helped me in, for I was stnrned and dazed, 
My poor bumped head they kinaly tried to nurse, 
And on my dear one’s form again I gazed— 
My lead grew better and my heart grew worse. 
I thanked you for your shabby trick, 
O shameless wheel, so bright and quick! 


And after that, as IT rode by each day, 
I need to bow, to stop, and then to wait, 
Till finally I always rode that way, 
And never farther than the little gate. 
Oh, how you leaned against that gate 
In those bright days, big wheel of fate! 


The rest—how can I ever tell the rest? 
One day, the gladdest day of all my life, 
With daisies in her hands and on her breast, 
The “gypsy girl” became my own dear wife, 
For orange flowers are out of date, 
But duisies look like wheels of fate. 





PASSAIC FALLS. 

PATERSON, New Jersey, one of the great man- 
I ufacturing centres of the United States, the 
seat of the most extensive silk mills in the coun- 
try, and of numberless kindred and diverse in- 
terests, owes its existence and present prosperity 
to the grand Passaic Falls, which are included 
within its city limits. The tremendous and nev- 
er-failing supply of power afforded by this great 
precipitous leap of a river attracted the attention 
of manufacturers soon after the close of the Rev- 
olutionary war. Capitalists became interested in 
its development, and in 1791 the Legislature of 
New Jersey granted a charter for the exclusive 
right to utilize it to the Society for the Estab- 
lishment of Useful Manufactures, which, with a, 
capital of $200,000, was organized under the pat- 
ronage of Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of 
the Treasury. In that same year this society 
founded the city of Paterson, and began the erec- 
tion of a woollen mill close beside the Passaic 
Falls. In it in 1792 the first yarn was spun, 
and thus Paterson’s industrial career was entered 
upon. In 1837 the Rogers Locomotive Works 
were established in Paterson, and the first loco- 
motive was built; and three years later the man- 
ufacture of silk, which is now the leading indus- 
try of the city, was begun. 

‘Although for nearly half a century the Passaic 
has thus been the slave of man, and great fac- 
tories have crowded the vicinity of its falls, they 
still, during seasons of high water in the river, 
present a scene of wild and impressive grandeur. 
At an ordinary stage of water the entire volame 
of the river is diverted into a raceway that leads 
it from above the falls, along Mill Street, and 
through the many factories located thereon, At 
such periods no drop of water moistens the sheer 
black precipice, and no sound of rushing torrents 
disturbs its grim silence. 

For his illustration on page 529 our artist has 
chosen a time when the river has arisen in its 
might, and is hurling itself over the precipice with 
an unbroken leap of nearly a hundred feet, and 
a roar that is heard for miles. It then rushes 
tumultuously through a narrow chasm bounded 
by towering walls of rock, and in this inaccessible 
fastness its turbid billows toss their foam caps 
and swirl in mad eddies as though joyously con- 
scious of regained freedom. 

This chasm is spanned immediately below the 
falls by a light iron foot-bridge. From this is 
obtained the best view of the on-coming river, 
rushing with resistless sweep toward the awful 
brink, of the giddy leap of waters, of the seething 
maelstrom below, and of the wild rapids from 
which the troubled torrent hastens on to quieter 
scenes. In times of freshets, when the mighty 
flood breaks all bonds and pours irresistibly on- 
ward, this little bridge, so close to ail its terrors, 
and yet so safe from them, is thronged with si- 
lent, awe-stricken spectators of the tremendous 
exhibition. 

The tall chimney seen just above the falls is 
that of the city water-works, which are sometimes 
seriously menaced by the rising floods of the river. 
At such times the curious paradox is presented 
of a city threatened with a water famine as a re- 
sult of a too plentiful supply of the very water 
for which it is thirsting. 

Only a few steps from this mad tumult, and as 
undisturbed by it as though it did not exist, flows 
the sluggish stream of the Morris and Essex Ca- 
nal, which crosses the State of New Jersey, and 
connects the Delaware with the tide-waters of 
the Hudson. At this point the canal is cut 
through the bed of solid blue limestone that 
forms a narrow plateau between the falls and a 
very considerable elevation that, rising beyond, 
affords a superb bird's-eye view of Paterson and 
the great sweeping curve of the Passaic that em- 
braces the city. 

This elevation is Garret Mountain, which, be- 
sides being at all times a favorite resort of those 
who long for the cooling breezes of its summit, 
and delight in the scenes that it unfolds to them, 
is peculiarly dear to the residents of Paterson for 
another reason. Here, on each successive first 
day of May, gather the German singing societies 
of the city, with hosts of their friends, to hail the 
advent of spring. By the earliest dawn of this 
festal morning hundreds of young people are to 
be seen crossing the river near the falls, and 





scrambling up the steep hill-side. On its sum- 
mit they deck themselves and each other with 
garlands of spring blossoms or green leaves, and 
bearing fresh-cut branches or great bunches of 
flowers, they cluster about the singers, who have 
stationed themselves on a bare overhanging rock 
that fronts the east. Here all watch the redden- 
ing sky for the earliest glimpse of the rising sun. 
When at last the first shaft of ruddy light is 
shot across the distant eastern hill-tops, it is hail- 
ed with a great burst of song, accompanied by 
joyous shouts and a waving of green branches. 
From that moment the singing is continued for 
several hours, and the general rejoicing that the 
spring is firmly established and winter finally 
banished is maintained throughout the day. 

Below its falls the Passaic flows for several 
miles through the very heart of Paterson, where 
it is so closely lined with buildings and spanned 
by bridges that but little of its natural beauty 
remains. Above the falls, however, the river 
abounds in charming scenery; a “ bit” of which 
our artist has embodied in his sketches. Here 
are long reaches arched by overhanging elms, 
quiet nooks, and little bays in which the cattle 
love to stand, and where the water-lilies grow. 
There are broad shallows over which the spark- 
ling waters dance and sing, and deep, swift 
channels where they exhibit darker moods and 
more fixed purposes. But in all moods, and 
amid all their changing scenes, they ever hasten 
onward, impatient of all checks and defiant of 
all barriers, toward the dark gorge into which 
they must plunge ere they can reach the great 
city they have built, and through which they may 
flow grandly down to the sea. 





MY TERRIBLE GONDOLIER. 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 
MY" years ago, on iny way from the Levant 

to the north of Italy, I was struck down at 
Naples by diphtheria, and barely escaped death. 
There were circumstances which made this ill- 
ness and the condition in which it left me pecul- 
iarly trying. 

My life had been a hard one, a perpetual strug- 
gle with adverse fate, and just as the clouds be- 
gan to break, when death had released me from 
bonds which had hampered the best years of my 
life, and while I was on my way to join the wo- 
man whom I had longed for in my youth, and 
bitterly regretted in after-years, this fatal illness 
seized me, and having had its will of me, left me 
awreck, It is true that a complete recovery was 
promised by my physician, and that my marriage 
was only deferred; but happiness seems an elu- 
sive goddess when one is no longer young. To 
have, at best, but a few years to live, and then, 
when rest and peace and the satisfaction of long 
desire are near at hand, to be tossed back to de- 
spair again! It is hard to bear. I managed to 
write courageous letters to the one person really 
interested in my welfare, but in point of fact I 
pined like a girl, and but for the impatience, had 
not a man’s heart in me. 

As I have said, I was a wreck ; I was partially 
paralyzed, and could not raise my voice above 
a whisper, so that when my physician one day 
announced in a cheery manner that I “must now 
go to Venice and try the gondola cure,” I could 
ouly look at him with an expression of piteous 
negation. I possessed the use of my hands, how- 
ever, and languidly scribbled on a slip of paper, 
“TI do not feel well enough.” 

I was promptly overruled, and made to under- 
stand that feeling had nothing to do with it, and 
that the best thing in the world for a voiceless 
paralytic was to float about in a gondola. Some 
days later I found myself in Venice, but my jour- 
ney there and my establishment in a comfortable 
apartment on the Grand Canal were events which 
had accomplished themselves without my voli- 
tion, and almost without my knowledge. My 
physician had accompanied me, and for two or 
three days never left my side ; but he at last pro- 
nounced my health to be so far improved that he 
could leave me with a clear conscience. He add- 
ed that the gondolier for whose arrival he had 
been waiting was, he had heard, a very compe- 
tent fellow, accustomed to the duties of a valet 
and a nurse, and so strong that he could lift and 
carry me with ease. 

My condition at that time was this: I could 
sit up, and use my hands; I was gradually re- 
covering the use of my limbs, so that when placed 
upon my feet, and supported by strong hands on 
either side, I could walk a step or two, but I could 
not raise myself from a sitting to a standing pos- 
ture. I could hold up my head, but not turn it, 
and I could not speak above the lowest whisper. 
Naturally I was as helpless as an infant, and hith- 
erto had been carried to my gondola by two men. 

The day before Dr. Brooke’s departure my new 
gondolier, Mustafa della Borgia, arrived. He was 
a tall, powerful fellow, with a bronzed face, and 
long, narrow, and singularly restless and brilliant 
light gray eyes, which contrasted oddly but not 
unpleasantly with his dark visage. Profoundly 
melancholy that countenance was, and neyer un- 
der any circumstances relaxed into a smile. Still, 
the first impression made upon me by Mustafa 
della Borgia was an agreeable one, in spite of his 
sinister and ill-omened name, concerning which I 
questioned him, but could only get for answer 
that he didn’t know “ dovvero” how he came by 
it; it had been that of his father before hin— 
that was all he knew. 

At this point Dr. Brooke interposed, and order. 
ed Mustafa to carry the signore dcwn-stairs, if he 
were really able to do so. 

Without a word, Mustafa stooped, and lifting 
me as if T had been an infant, strode out of the 
room and down-stairs at an easy and rapid pace. 
Iam a tall man, and hitherto it had been as much 
as two stout gondoliers could do to carry me to 
the gondola, 





There was something positively alarming in 





the ease with which Mustafa did it, apparently 
without the quickening of a pulse, and with equal 
ease he deposited me in my seat, settled cushions, 
rugs, and shawls with a deft rapidity which seem- 
ed nothing less than sleight of hand, and in an- 
other moment was in his place and held the oar 
poised and ready for the signal of departure. 

What a stroke his was! long, sweeping, easy, 
and as rhythmical in its regularity as the rise and 
fall of the waves. To any one who has been in 
Venice it is unnecessary to say that there is as 
much difference in the stroke of the various gon- 
doliers as there is in the paces of saddle-horses. 
There is the short stroke, which may be aptly 
compared to the movement of a short-paced horse ; 
there is the niggling or jerky stroke, which is a 
peculiarly nervous and irritating mode of pro- 
gression; and there is the hesitating stroke, a 
mevement which is at once aggravating and 
alarming because of its uncertainty ; finally, there 
is the smooth, long stroke, which Mustafa della 
Borgia possessed in unequalled perfection, and 
which makes the floating in a gondola so pro- 
pelled the very acme of physical enjoyment. 

The day following Mustafa’s introduction, Dr. 
Brooke and James, the nurse, took their leave, 
and I was left alone with Mustafa and Gianni, 
the second gondolier, a good-natured, stupid fel- 
low, whose duty it was to row me while Mustafa 
rested, to brush my clothes and boots, etc., and, 
in short, to do all the dirty work, subject to the 
command of his chief. Gianni, too, slept in the 
room adjoining mine, and came at the sound of 
the bell which was placed at my bedside. It had 
been arranged that Mustafa should do this, but 
his majestic and melancholy appearance, and the 
consciousness that he could easily pitch me down 
the well in the court, or out of the window into 
the canal, induced me to prefer his weaker, sim- 
pler, and more amiable comrade. 

The vague dread of Mustafa went no further, 
however, His neatness—he was always @ quatre 
épingles—his precision in the discharge of his 
duty, his magnificent grace, and, above all, his 
splendid stroke, caused me to stifle any little un- 
easiness which arose in my mind regarding him. 
And yet, as I recall those days in Venice, Mustafa 
dominates them all. His intense personality 
wove itself into the warp of each day’s life, 
though how I can scarcely tell. I am no believer 
in presentiments, or I might think that I had 
from the first been oppressed by a foreshadowing 
of that which came to pass. But it was not so; 
I floated on through the days, from sunrise to 
sunset, from sunset to midnight sometimes, easy 
and unconscious, 

Still I speculated much as to Mustafa’s prob- 
able history, and in the few conversations I was 
able to have with him—as I have said, I could 
not speak above a whisper—I tried to draw him 
out, bat in vain. ‘Solo nel mondo” (alone in 
the world) was all that I was able to obtain. I 
urged further explanation, but he opposed an im- 
penetrable silence to all my efforts. Had he al- 
ways been a gondolier? Always, except for six 
months, when he was ill in the hospital; and 
then he was mute, and rowed on, while I fell to 
wondering what melancholy event had darkened 
his fine countenance. When I saw a gondola full 
of pretty, gayly dressed children, upon whose ef- 
forts to pull a mimic oar fond parents smiled de- 
lighted, I wondered whether it had been my poor 
gondolier’s lot to urge on such a freight, while 
his own child lay dead at home or beneath the 
sod in the cemetery at San Michele. When a 
bridal couple passed rejoicing in that solitude 
@ deuz for which a gondola seems made, I thought 
perhaps he had stood behind just such a pair 
and watched their unspoken felicity, as he drove 
on the oar, and thought of the wife who had be- 
trayed him, or of the inamorata who had rejected 
him. What had been his fate—the loss of chil- 
dren, or widowhood, or, worse still, betrayal? His 
lips made no reply, but desolation was written on 
every line of his face. 

Still, after a time I ceased to think about Mus- 
tafa. Venice asserted the spell which she holds 
over the souls of men, and, with one exception, I 
forgot all human beings in the rapture of admi- 
ration in which the days passed by. “ La plus 
triomphante cité du monde,” as ages ago Philippe 
de Comines aptly named her, possesses still the 
power of her unique beauty and entrancing fem- 
inine personality, and laps the soul in luxurious 
ease and a sensuous delight in loveliness.. It is 
not easy to think of the woes of our fellow-beings 
in the midst of such ever-changing beauty as that 
of Venice, nor is it wonderful that the old Vene- 
tians were a cruel race. La plus triomphante cité 
du monde is worth tears and blood and human 
lives and the many men and women who were 
ruthlessly sacrificed for her, and the Council of 
Ten doubtless found it easy to forget the suffer- 
ings of the cond 1 as they stepped into their 
gondolas and glided along the splendor of her 
shining streets, 

So it happened that I thought no more of my 
gondolier. Yet we were inseparable. When I 
began to haunt the churches and galleries, he it 
was who seized me in his strong arms and car- 
ried me wherever I wished to go, and then stood 
beside me gazing and adoring as I did. How 
well I remember his first voluntary remark! We 
were in the Sala del Maggior ‘Consiglio, Gianni, 
my second gondolier, pushing my wheeled chair, 
Mustafa striding mutely beside it, and gazing at 
everything with absorbed interest. We halted 
opposite the black panel which still brands Ma- 
rino Falieri’s name with an undying infamy, and 
I was deciphering the inscription. 

“ Traditore /” thundered a deep voice beside 
me. It was Mustafa, his dark countenance 
darker than ever, his gray eyes blazing, his 
hands clenched. Every eye in the room was 
turned upon him as he glared at the black panel, 
but he recovered himself in a moment, and, step- 
ping to the side of my chair, murmured, in his 
usual low tone of studied deference, “ Shall I car- 
ry the signore to the gondola again ?” 








I assented, and he strode down-stairs with as 
steady and easy a step as usual, though I could 
hear his heart knocking against his chest with 
loud, uneven strokes. I smiled to myself, how- 
ever; I thought I had plucked the heart out of 
his mystery. He was a patriote manqué—one who 
deplored the fallen condition of his city, and rev- 
elled in the thought of her past glories. .I was 
a thousand leagues from the truth, as the sequel 
will show. 

“That evening, as Mustafa stood beside my 
bed, I observed, “‘ You love your native city—eh, 
Mustafa ?” 

As I have said, I could not speak above a 
whisper. Mustafa had to bend forward slightly 
to hear me, and I could thus see the expression 
of his face. Its stern lines relaxed, a softness 
passed over his brilliant eyes, as when tears 
gather without falling, his firm lips trembled, and 
again his deep musical voice rang out, “ Passion- 
ately!” 

“And you would risk your life for Venice ?” I 
rejoined, 

His eyes blazed as he answered : “ Die for Ven- 
ice, signore? It would be easy. I could de 
more than that; I could hold vengeance in my 
hand for days and years, and wait for the me- 
ment to strike; and then strike, and afterward 
die, and like a dog, if need be.” 

“Well, well,” I answered, soothingly, “ that 
will not be necessary, I hope; and now go for 
this evening, Mustafa. I shall want the gondola 
to-morrow at six in the morning.” 

And almost immediately I fell asleep—my last 
night in that bed; my last, for many long weeks, 
of the delicious sleep of convalescence. I dream- 
ed of love and quiet days, and woke to find morn- 
ing in the room, and Mustafa standing, stern and 
silent, beside my pillow. 

“Gianni was not well,” he informed me; “he 
had a headache and fever, and was gone to the 
hospital for a day or two; but the signore would 
feel no difference; he would find that Mustafa 
would do everything.” 

In fact, he already had my breakfast ready, 
and subsequently dressed me as cleverly as if he 
had done so all his life. When I was ready to 
be carried to the gondola, instead of picking me 
up as usual with but little ceremony, he, to my 
surprise, went to the door and closed it, then, re- 
turning to me, bent the full light of his strange 
eyes upon mine, and said, “ Does the signore not 
remember Mustafa ?” 

Somewhat startled, I replied that I certainly 
did not recollect having seen him before he en- 
tered my service. 

“But Mustafa remembers the signore,” the 
deep voice replied. “Think again, signore, and 
tell me who rowed the signore on All-souls’ night 
down the Grand Canal.” 

“T remember now,” I said. ‘I came from the 
Grand Ducal Palace at midnight, and took a gon- 
dola, and rowed up and down the Grand Canal. 
I remember distinctly. And you rowed me, did 
you, Mustafa? I had forgotten.” 

The shadow of a smile crossed his iron lips, 
and left them sterner than ever. “It was I. [ 
was waiting for the signore. Iam ready now if 
the signore is ready.” 

He stooped to lift me up as he spoke, but [ 
signed to him to wait, and asked some trivial 
question about the arrangements for the day. I 
wound up with the proposal to hire a second gon- 
dolier, but Mustafa negatived it at once. 

“T can do the work of ten men if need be,” he 
answered. “And I shall not leave the signore 
for a moment. Night or day is the same to me.” 

I remember attempting to prolong the conver- 
sation, for his musical voice and soft Venetian 
accent lent a charm to everything he said. But 
all my efforts were vain; he relapsed into his 
usual impenetrable silence, and after a few mo- 
ments I allowed myself to be carried to the gon- 
dola. We went that morning to one of the quiet 
islands in the lagoon not far from San Michele. 
Here the gondola was moored for a little while, 
and while I read, Mustafa, at my desire, went 
ashore and Jay down in the shade to rest. I had 
been reading for some time when I felt irresisti- 
bly impelled to look up, and found him close be- 
side me. 

“ Well?” I said, inquiringly. 

“The signore knows what comes to pass in 
Venice on All-souls’ Day ?” 

I shook my head. 

“The dead come back, each one to his own 
fireside, and calamity comes to those who see 
them.” 

“T remember now,’ I replied. “It is a curi- 
ous legend, very interesting too—one of the most 
interesting in Italy.” 

An expression of infinite contempt passed over 
Mustafa’s countenance, “The signore does not 
believe it? The signore thinks it a foolish tale? 
I will tell you, signore, what happened to a friend 
of mine. He had had great troubles—asta / 
what they were does not matter. He was a gon- 
dolier like myself. And on All-souls’ evening he 
was in his gondola, as it was his duty to be, and 
there came to him a signore wrapped in a cloak ; 
his face was hidden, but it was easy to see that he 
was a grand signore; and he signed to this man, 
my friend, to push out into the water, and he, 
my friend, rowed him through the city for a long 
time. At last he left the gondola, and he paid 
well—a piece of gold. But as he wen: along the 
calle, away from the gondola, my frieud knew 
who he was: a great criminal, one who had 
brought great woes on Venice; and my friend— 
he is a bold man, but he was frightened, and he 
threw the piece of money after him down the 
calle; but it was too late: an evil fate had over- 
taken him.” 

“Had overtaken your friend ? 
ed to him ?” I rejoined. 

Mustafa motioned toward San Michele. “ Po 
verino! the only one he had left to love, the last 
of his race, sleeps there.” 

“But surely ghosts do not deal in gold coins ?” 


What happen 
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A strange light gleamed in Mustafa’s eyes as 
he replied. “Who knows, signore? What is 
time? or death? It might have been that the 
accursed wretch did not die, though, to be sure, 
the history of Venice says so.” 

“The ghost was one of the great criminals ?” 

Mustafa made a fierce gesture. ‘The great- 
est, signore,” he replied. 

“Then certainly he was a ghost,” I answered, 
laughing. “Venice has not had any supremely 
great criminals for the last two centuries, and no 
man ever lived as long as that.” 

“What is time?” answered Mustafa, in his 
deepest tone, as he stepped into the gondola and 
took up his oar. 

“ Decidedly, this man is an original,” I thought, 
and I beckoned him to my side again, and said, 
“ And what would you have done had you been 
in your friend’s place, Mustafa ?” 

An inexpressible look of pain crossed his fea- 
tures, and his eyes narrowed to mere lines of 
light, as he replied, “I would have done as he did, 
signore, and then I would have waited, for years 
if necessary.” 

“ Waited ?—for what ?” I rejoined. 

“ For revenge, for justice,” answered Mustafa, 
as he gazed absently toward Venice. “The glory 
of Venice will return to her once more when 
justice is done.” 

As he rowed home I pondered somewhat upon 
this last speech, but at last I decided that Mus- 
tafa was a dreamy enthusiast, and dismissed it 
from my mind. He served me at dinner with his 
usual quiet precision, arranged the sofa for me 
to lie down, and darkened the room as usual, all 
in perfect silence. And when I awoke, late in 
the afternoon, he in unbroken silence presented 
my evening meal, helped me to dress, and carried 
me down-stairs. As usual at sunset he rowed me 
to San Giorgio, and then out into the radiant 
evening glow bevond and behind it. There the 
solitude is complete, and there the gondola float- 
ed on between sea and sky until imperceptibly 
the evening drew on, and feeling cold, I extended 
my hand for my cloak. In an instant Mustafa 
had placed it on my shoulders, fastened the clasp, 
and drawn the rug over my knees with his usual 
deft skill. Then he stepped behind me, and 
with one more touch my arms were pinioned, I 
was helpless; the cord or rope—the bond felt 
like a rope—had evidently been concealed under- 
neath the cloak. As I have said, I could not 
speak above a whisper. I now struggled to raise 
my voice, but in vain. 

“ Siete Marino Falieri !” 

The words dropped into the still air behind 
me. The voice was Mustafa’s; the deep, bell- 
like tone and the soft, musical ze-zayment of the 
Venetian accent were as melodious as ever, but 
there was also a relentless ring which I had not 
noticed before—the note of the executioner. 

“ Siete Marino Falieri!” Once again he said 
it, and then the gondola sped on, while “ You are 
Marino Falieri!” throbbed in my brain, my heart 
swelled, and my pulses beat with a nameless terror. 

Suddenly the gondola stopped ; it had touched 
the shore. Mustafa stepped on the beach, and 
bent toward me, his eyes gleaming. “ You are 
Marino Falieri! I knew you on All-souls’ night, 
and yet you escaped me! You will not escape 
now. Never! Ah, traditore! Disgrace to the 
mother that bore you, curse to the city that chose 
you, dog that you are, to rule her, you shall not 
live! You were condemned, were you, to be be- 
headed on the steps of the palace? Basta! I 
know better; you did not die. But when you are 
dead the glory will return to Venice once more, 
She shall be no longer a toy for the forestieri !” 

He paused for an instant; the gondola had drift- 
ed a hand’s-breadth from the shore; he drew it 
back, put one foot in to hold it fast, and contin- 
ued: “ What is the proper death for Marino Fa- 
lieri? To be beheaded! One moment’s agony, 
and then—death. What is death? A sleep, for 
all we know, poverini that we are. It is not 
enough for Marino Falieri. No, no! But to be 
put in a gondola with his executioner, and then 
to row through Venice and watch her glory and 
her splendor, and then, when it pleases the exe- 
cutioner, to die! Ha! ha!” 

He drew a small stiletto from his breast, and 
trifled with it. ‘There, illustrions Doge, that is 
enough, a stroke, and— Basta / I shall stand be- 
hind you, and when I am ready I will strike. 
But you shall not die ina moment. No,no! To 
bleed to death little by little, that is better for 
Marino Falieri. Dog! devil! I have stood be- 
hind you day after day, and waited for the mo- 
ment to come, And it has come!” 

He bent toward me like a panther about to 
spring, but did not strike me. With a touch 
as gentle and deft as ever, he arranged the 
folds of my cloak and wrap, pulled my hat 
slightly over my brows, examined the cords that 
bound me, and standing back a little, smiled 
seornfully. 

“ Eveo! all is well arranged. One 
gnore in his gondola, well wrapped in his cloak, 
all fine, smooth, in order. And so his gondolier 
will row him through Venice. Ha! ha! Did you 
speak, il/ustrixsimo ?” 

I faltered in the whisper which was, alas! all 
the voice I possessed: “If you take me home, I 


Sees a SI- 


will give you money to find Marino Falieri. You 
are mistaken ; I am not he.” 
“T know you well, illustrious Doge,” replied 


Mustafa, “It is a fine disguise, the foreign si- 
gnore who is ill. But I have known you always. 
The withered limbs, and the voice that dies in 
your throat, what are they but the punishment 
God has sent upon you for your treachery? That 
is God’s punishment. Now you shall have the 
Venetian’s punishment. I, Mustafa, will punish. 
Not this moment, nor the next; nor this hour, 
nor the next; but when it pleases me to strike, 
I strike. And you can not cry for pity; God 
has taken your voice from you.” 

In truth, He had. I was alone with a maniac, 
in his power, bound hand and foot, and voiceless, 





Had help been at hand, I could not have summon- 
ed it. My one hope would have been in my arms 
and hands. I made a desperate effort to free 
them, but in vain. 

Mustafa smiled contemptuously. ‘“ Mustafa 
has been planning those bonds for many a long 
day, illustrious Doge. They are strong and sure. 
You would be free, would you, eccellenza? I 
know it well. But you can not.” 

He bent forward, and looked at the folds of 
the cloak which I wore. 

“Tt is well,” he murmured, with a grim smile. 
“Tt has been a struggle for life, and not a fold 
of the oeloak is stirred.” 

He drew back a little, took a handkerchief 
from his breast, and passed it lightly over my 
face; then shook it out, and felt it carefully, aud 
laughed aloud. 

“Tt is well, The agony has begun; the sweat 
of death, illustrious Marino Falieri! But you 
shall not die yet. You shall see the city you be- 
trayed. Addio, Marino Falieri; I shall speak to 
you no more.” 

With a bound he was in his place, and the gon- 
dola glided gently away from the shore. In a 
moment more it was speeding toward Venice, 
which rose before me in all the mingled splendor 
of dying daylight and moonrise. 1 fully appre- 
ciated the horror of my situation. I had liter- 
ally nothing to do but to sit still and die. There 
was no hope. Night was coming on, full moon- 
light. But who would approach my gondola near 
enough to see the expression of my face? Not 
even the few intimate friends whom I was daily 
in the habit of seeing. They knew that I often 
slept in my gondola in the evening, and would 
not be likely to speak to me at all. Yes, it was 
death, and as cruel a death as the greatest crim- 
inal could ever have merited. Well, I could die 
like a man; but one last word I must leave for 
the woman I loved. Perhaps even a maniac 
might grant me that. Ah! I forgot. My hands 
are bound, and Mustafa is behind me. I can not 
speak above a whisper, but perhaps he may hear 
me. I made a desperate effort, and called, in a 
loud whisper, “* Mustafa!” 

He heard me unquestionably, for, for the frac- 
tion of a second, his stroke faltered ; then he drove 
on the oar again, and began to sing. It was an 
old gondolier song of love and pleasure, and his 
musical voice rose and fell in perfect cadence 
with the stroke of his oar. There was no hope 
forme. We glided on, past the Riva degli Schia- 
voni, past San Marco, up the Grand Canal, with 
its lighted palaces and draped balconies. Famil- 
iar faces smiled on me from those balconies ; fa- 
miliar voices here and there called a gay good- 
evening, and still we moved on, past the moving 
illuminated temple where the band played, past 
the fleet of lighted gondolas, past other gondolas, 
in which, singly or by twos and threes, people 
were floating in quiet enjoyment; still, unhasting 
and unresting, we swept on. The full moon 
gleamed over Venice, turning the Grand Canal to 
a moving mass of molten silver, and adding the 
last touch of unearthly splendor to the city of 
the sea. Every now and then, as we passed some 
palace famous in history, Mustafa would cease 
to sing and to row, and in profound silence we 
drifted by. My mind wandered occasionally, 
and then again, with a strange quickness of ap- 
prehension, I noticed everything about me. No- 
thing escaped me, not even the fact that the mar- 
vellous and triumphant grace of the curve of the 
Grand Canal had never looked so beautiful as on 
that evening; and then a wave of agony would 
sweep over me as I remembered that the end of all 
my earthly hopes was at hand. With happiness 
just within my grasp, from the midst of earth’s 
supremest beauty, to be thrust down to a fantas- 
tic death ! 

And no one would ever know; not even the 
poor guerdon of a late pity would be mine. 

Still the gondola swept on. All through Ven- 
ice we glided; no dim or tortuous canal, no quiet 
lagoon, was left unvisited. At last, long past 
midnight, leaving the Giudecea, we floated toward 
St. Mark’s. The music was still; only a few lights 
gleamed in the piazza; the fairy fleet, with its 
many-colored lanterns, had vanished. Mustafa’s 
stroke suddenly quickened, the gondola darted 
over the water, halted, darted on again; then 
a piercing pain crashed through my brain, and 
millions of lights flashed before my eyes. I felt 
a fierce grasp on my throat, a cold wave rushed 
over me, the water closed over my head, and with 
one unutterable final pang of despair, my agony 
ended. 

When I came to myself, two weeks later, in a 
hospital ward, the events above narrated, as they 
slowly surged up in my memory, seemed the rav- 
ings of delirium. Gradually I remembered every- 
thing, and when well enough to bear it, I heard 
the story of my rescue. 

I owed my safety to two Armenian monks who 
were on their way to San Lazzaro, and who, 
struck by Mustafa's singular and thenacing as 
pect, had for some twenty minutes followed in 
the wake of my gondola. The shout they utter- 
ed as he sprang upon me with his stiletto had 
doubtless confused him somewhat, and had pre- 
vented the stroke from being mortal. He had 
stabbed me behind the ear, and had then taken 
me by the throat and thrown me into the water, 
from which, however, I was almost instantly res- 
cued. I had been immediately taken to a hos- 
pital by my two kind protectors, one of whom, 
Fra Marco, never left me through the long ill- 
ness which followed, and a better nurse or kind- 
er, cheerier companion no sick man ever had. | 
recovered in time, and in time became a happy 
man. To most people a certain amount of pain 
is allotted in the course of their earthly pilgrim- 
age, and when my peace of mind terrifies me 
with a vague dread of coming evil, I console my- 
self by reflecting that in that one terrible night at 
Venice I suffered an agony which falls to the lot 
of few, and so, perhaps, have earned the right to 
rest from sorrow, 














Poor Mustafa’s history is closed. He is a pris- 
oner for life in the insane asylum at Venice—the 
asylum from which, strangely enough, he had 
been discharged as cured but a few days before 
I engaged him. His insanity had been brought 
on in the first place by an accidental blow on the 
head, and had been aggravated by the deaths in 
quick succession of his wife and of his twin and 
only brother. Since his attempt on my life his 
delusion has changed. He now imagines him- 
self to be Marino Falieri, and when I was last in 
Venice I once more heard his voice. As my 
gondola glided past the insane asylum, on its way 
to the Lido, I sawa pair of hands stretched 
through the iron grating of a window which 
looks toward Venice, and I heard a wild but 
still musical voice cry: “ Venezia mia! I have 
expiated my crimes. Pardon, beloved city, par- 
don!” 





BATHING IN THREE SEAS. 


Le Manoik ve PENneperte, 
Coast or Normanpy, July 4. 

\ E bathe in the Atlantic every day, of course. 

We began our career as bathers iu the 
Atlantic, being as good New-Englanders as ever 
tasted the brine of their native coast. We shall 
probably finish as Atlantic bathers, for, how- 
ever much we may prefer the milky touch of 
the Mediterranean, and the soft, silken enfold- 
ing of the Adriatic, we come home to our own 
harsh sea at last, feeling that although it is 
sharp and rough to our pampered bodies, it has 
at least the tonic of being our native element; 
that is, as much as water can be native to crea- 
tures neither mermaidens nor fishy. As we have 
bathed in many different waters, so have we 
bathed in varying styles, from princely to beggarly. 
In Venetian waters the same soft, low, sleepy 
waves lapped us that lapped the Queen of Italy, 
laughing and bobbing up and down among her 
ladies not five hundred yards away, while our 
Mediterranean bathing in the Bay of Naples was 
scarcely a thought above the manner of the laz- 
zaroni, We bathed in costumes, they without; 
they swam, some of them, with knives in their 
mouths, for fear of sharks, we without; other- 
wise there was no difference. In the Atlantic, 
too, at fashionable Trouville, only six miles away 
on this same coast, we bathe with every luxury 
of hot foot-baths, heated towels and peignoirs, 
and luxuriously furnished cabins, that attends fat 
Queen Isabella of Spain, one summer bathing so 
near us that we heard every word she said. High- 
er up toward the Seine, where we are now, we 
have no regular cabins, save large sketching um- 
brellas canted upon their sides among rough sand 
burrs and prickly thistles. 

Almost the most delightful of our European 
bathing was that of one summer on rough little 
Capri, the island across the bay from Naples. No- 
thing could be more delightful and more primi- 
tive. We had no sign of a dressing cabin, there 
was no sign of one on the whole island, and our 
costumes, fearfully and wonderfully made in the 
beginning, had suffered a sea change into some- 
thing hideous and strange. These costumes we 
bought ready made in the village Piazza, from the 
only little shop of such wares on the island. They 
were made by peasant women, and were simply 
indescribable, so I will not attempt to describe 
them, except to say that they were blouse and 
trousers, the former gathered into a belt, with a 
three-inch skirt, the latter not much as to legs, 
but very much as to the other portion, that other 
portion being ample enough rearward, as some- 
body said, to bring ashore any dead whales or 
wrecks we might find floating upon our way. 

Without dressing cabins it is naturally a ques- 
tion how to accomplish decorous bathing in a so- 
ciety like ours, so unconventional, so entirely sans 
géne, as to bathe men and women all together, 
and even without any acquaintance with each oth- 
er till we met, dripping cheek by streaming jowl, 
the guests of the different inns, in the common 
element of deep water. 

We had not even sketching umbrellas, and 
our cabins were simply holes and recesses among 
the beetling rocks at the base of the island. 
These holes and recesses were but scantily shel- 
tered; all of them were open to the sky, and the 
most of them were exposed to view either from 
sea or land. Therefore, what did everybody do 
but carry large bed sheets, throw them over the 
whole body, and dress and undress beneath them! 
We were a ghostly and ghastly company when 
thus engaged, and a stranger to the scene might 
be sorely perplexed to know the meaning of the 
mysterious wriggles, the sudden swellings and 
sinkings, and the epileptic contortions agitating 
those white spectral monsters with which the gray 
rocks were sprinkled at high tide. 

Once in the water, there was an end to cere- 
mony. Natives of the island swam freely with 
ladies and gentlemen—French, English, Italian, 
German, American—from the hotels. Pretty pea- 
sant girls, whose dusky skins and flashing black 
eves have been painted in many a foreign picture, 
swain with the peculiar motion of their own semi- 
amphibious bodies round and round the fair- 
haired Northern girls struggling clumsily in an 
unfamiliar element. The island girls have a 
manner of swimming peculiar to themselves, and 
almost inimitable by others. A steady rhythmical 
splash accompanies their swift cleaving of the wa- 
ter, and they seem to lie partly upon one side. The 
splash, regular as the ticking of a clock, is caused 
by motion of the right leg, which they use as a 
fish does its tail. Thus, while Northerners swim 
like frogs, these Neapolitan islanders swim ex- 
actly like fish—not lazy, sleepy fish, but like small 
fish when big ones are after them. 
we were all shouting and splashing in the water, 
and the air rent with half a dozen languages at 
once, a boat would glide in among us, manned by 
somebody looking very like a Fortuny picture of 
coral fisher or treader of wine-presses. We 
would all cling and hang to this boat in a man- 











Often, while | 


ner to remind one of the famous Louvre picture 
by Delacroix of Dante and Virgil drifting among 
the damned on a black river of the Inferno, only 
that the swimmers in the picture were ghastly 
and agonized, we gay and debonair. Our pic- 
turesque boatman dealt us grapes in great waxen 
clusters. Floating, swimming, hanging to the 
boat's edge, or resting upon bits of rock thrust- 
ing themselves up through the water, we ate the 
grapes, for which—such is the idyllic simplicity 
of the island—the seller would call at our hotels 
later to receive the two or three cents due him 
from each purchaser. All summer long we 
splashed foam at the head of a certain water ac- 
quaintance for whom we had no other name than 
Petit Raquin (Little Shark). We swam races 
with him, we ridiculed his leonine head with mane 
flattened by the water, we ate grapes from his 
hands. In the water we were jolly comrades, 
hail fellows well met; but the moment we came 
out of it we stepped into our usual social conven- 
tions, and never acknowledged our aquatic chum 
save by ceremonial salutation. We often met 
him in our walks, but our only sign of recogni 
tion was polite bows, although in the water an 
hour later our relations would be of the most 
tricksy freedom. Upon our return to Paris, im 
agine our astonishment to meet Petit Raquin in 
the Salon, and to learn that he was one of the 
most distinguished novelists of the day, one whose 
works we knew almost by heart, as we knew his 
wild shaggy head by pull. 

Very different was our bathing at the Lido to- 
ward the end of that same summer. The Lido 
is a sandy bar or island stretching itself out in 
the Adriatic a few miles from Venice. Every 
quarter of an hour, while the tide serves for bath- 
ing, little steamers carry crowds of gay Venetians 
and foreigners over to the flat sandy bar, across 
which omnibuses transport them a mile to the 
outer or seaward side. Upon this outer ocean 
side are the spacious and comfortable cabins ; a 
Casino, with restaurants, where one dines upon 
balconies beneath which the sea rushes and roars; 
a Salon whose windows show only a wide waste 
of sea, and where one seems to be in a boat upon 
the water. Against this side of the Lido 
Adriatic beats in some days with quite as por 
tentous boom and surge as our New England At- 
lantic, but during the most of our acquaintance 
with it it came softly sweeping in with long lan 
Here 


bathers are separated by ropes into three divi- 


the 


guorous swell, as if moving in to sleep. 


In one of these only women bathe, in an- 
other only men, while the division between them 
is a sort of common territory where the two sex 


sions, 


es may bathe together; husbands teach wives to 
swim, or daughters float out to sea attached by 
cords to the vigorous swimming of papa. 

It is impossible to describe the luxury of a bath 
at the Lido to one who has not experienced it. 
The bottom is white sand, soft and warm, into 
which the foot delicately into thick 
eream, and from which it rises without effort. 
The water itself envelops the body like oil of di- 
vine sacrifice, or, to speak more naturally, like a 
soft silken garment, and is so buoyant that it 
seems easier to swim than not. One is loath to 
leave the enchanted element, and 
any sense of chill from it that one may remain 
with impunity much longer than in the Atlantie. 
Hunger usually drove us out; and after a com 
fortable toilette we were always as greedy as rea 
sonably well-bred Americans can be for dinner 
or lunch at the white fluttering tables upon the 
breezy 


sinks as 


so absent is 


baleonies, where dav 
many of the same faces. 
Venice is a favorite 


after day we saw 
Because of the Lido, 


resort during the bathing 


season for inland Italians. Queen Marguerita 
and her delicate son come hither from Rome al 
most every year. They, of course, never patron 


ized our steamer, but their gondola often slipped 
under our stern or glided so near to our side that 
every hat was raised, and a lusty cry went up, 
Viva! viva! viva la nostra Regina ! Fora week 
or two during our stay in Venice a foreign war 
ship was anchored almost directly in front of our 
windows. Our litthe American boy, who could 
not remember his own country, made a sort of 
worship of this ship, and spent hours of his time 
upon the quay staring at the, to him, almost sa- 
cred object. When every morning the midship 
men were called up by shrill notes of “ Poy goes 
the Weasel,” our small boy leaped from his 
own bed in an almost madness of delight; but 
when, through the day, notes of “ Hail Columbia” 
and “ Yankee Doodle” came in at our windows 
through all the jabber of foreign tongues, it seem 
ed as if our small boy’s soul would fairly gasp 
itself away in ecstasy. 

One night the small boy discovered that some- 
thing unusual was going on on board his idol 
In the clear moonlight men were seen moving to 
and fro on deck, while black forms dotted the 
rigging. The small boy was in an agony of de 
to know what it all meant, and, to please 
him, his mamma call 


sire 





ed a gondola, and we sped 
out into the mooniight upon the silvery water 
We were not a minute too soon, for, just as we 
neared the corvette, the band struck up the heart- 
thrilling notes of “The Star-spangled Banner.” 
We saw a black gondola glide swiftly out from the 
darkness of the Piazza San Marco into the broad 
moonlight, Just as it neared the corvette, be- 
hold! a marvel. Every mast and rope, every line 
and curve of the vessel, sprang into such a sud- 
den, gorgeous illumination of red, white, and blue 
(the Italian colors and American) as nearly blind- 
ed us. It was a fairy ship suddenly sailed out 
from rainbow regions! We caught our breath 
with almost awed admiration as “ The Star-span- 
gled Banner” changed into the Italian national 
march, and from deck and rigging went up one 
loud, long-ringing cheer. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“ A-h-h-h!” gasped the small boy ; “how much 
braver than ‘ Viva’ /” 

“ All sentimental association, dear,” explained 
the small boy’s mamma, with didactic lips, but 








wet eves. “The Ital 
ian wvivas are very 
musical,” 

We did not need 
to have the bright 
miracle explained to 
us. 

Nevertheless, we 
were pleased to read 
next day in all the 
papers the gratifica- 
tion the Venetians 
felt at the splendid 
illumination of the 
American _ corvette 
Quinnebaug in com- 
pliment to their 
Queen on her way 
over to the Lido for 
her evening bath. 


LACE SONGS. 


y= pretty is the 

sketch given by 
an English lady con- 
cerning the quiet sort 
of murmuring chant 
with which “spin- 
sters and knitters” 
beguile the hours of 
their light though 
monotonous labors. 
This lady tells us that 
“the movement of the 
bobbins is timed by 
the modulation of the 
tune, which excites 
them to regularity 
and cheerfulness, and 
it is a pleasing sight 
to observe them in 
warm, sunny weather 
outside their cottage 
doors, perhaps under 
the shade of a tree, 
where in cheerful 
groups they join their 
voices in singing their 
rude and simple 
rhymes.” One of 


their ditties, very descriptive of their unobtrusive 


oecupation, is 


ST. 


* Nineteen long lines, bring over my door; 


The faster 1 work it, I'll shorten my score; 
But if I do play, it ll stick to a sta 
So heigh-ho, little fingers, and twan 





ANTIQUE SPOONS. 


HARPER'S BAZAK. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MILDRED’S CHAPEL. 


mentioned as being very near 
the city of Constantinople, and 
is spoken of contemptuously as 
“a cellar-like place, with but 
two hundred pillars now re- 


K it away.” maining.” We may fancy what 


wewill concerning its lost beau- 
ty, romance is quite swept away 
when we are told that some 
enterprising people have util- 


STYLE called a “ cochlear” is very peculiar, | ized this relic of the past into 
because the point of the handle was used to | a business centre for the man- 
draw snails and mussels from their shells; the | ufacture or silk. 


bowl of the spoon was used as an egg or jelly cup. 

Another, “a cochlear”, has a round bowl and 
point; others, of the same general style, are oval- 
shaped with round handles. 
a Roman spoon, bow] oval-shaped, carved in bone 
or ivory, having a rat-tail handle. 


APOSTLE-SPOONS, 


“ They have pear-shaped bowls, with stems firm 


At Mayence is one, 








QUARR ABBEY. 


YDE is the largest town 
in the Isle of Wight, and 
the walks in its neighborhood 
are numerous and beautiful. 
About a mile from the town 


and solid as a pillar; the handle is a plain round | is the church of Braistead, 
knob or ball, or carved device, as an apostle, an | around which the ground is in 
owl, or acorn, or the head of a maiden, a scallop | every direction broken and un- 


shell, or a seal ring.” 





even, indicating the site of the 
ancient quarries from which 
most of the stone for Winches- 


CAVE OF A THOUSAND ter and Chichester cathedrals 


PILLARS. 


was prepared by William of 
Wykeham. A short and wide 


S° pompous a name should surely be attached | but pleasant green lane leads 
to authentic records ; alas! the only informa- | from the Ryde and Newport 
tion that has come down to us is of the most mea- | road to Quarr Abbey. The 


gre kind, and very unsatisfactory at that. 


It is | abbey was founded in 1132 





— 








for monks of the Cistercian rule, and was the second Eng: 
lish house of the order. At the dissolution, the purchasers, 
like most of their kind, demolished most of the buildings; 
but the old wall, built in the time of Edward III, can still 
be traced. Part of it is on the Cochrane estate, and a por- 
tion was a few years ago broken down, and an archway 
formed for a path from the new lodge to Quarr House. 
From the remains of the abbey a farm-house and out-build- 
ings have been constructed, A meadow lies in front of the 
farm-house, and there is a large barn, which used to be the 
refectory, still displaying its three-light gable window, now 
blocked up. On the east of the farm-house is the shell 
of a building with three arches at the west end, one of 
which is almost perfect, and a low, narrow doorway, while 
on the north are a door with panelled joints and a win- 
dow. 

The outer walls are in a fair state of preservation, cover- 
ed with festoons of ivy, and very picturesque, and the spot 
is well wooded and lovely in the extreme. The only legend 
connected with the place is a tradition that Eleanor of 
Guienne, the wife of Henry IT., was secluded here, and fre- 
quented a wood south of the abbey, now reduced to a few 
decayed oaks and some brush-wood. The tale adds that she 
was buried here in a golden coffin, which is still protected, 
like the grave of Michael Scott, by magic spells against sac- 
rilegious intruders, As @ fact, Eleanor was imprisoned at 
Winchester, and buried at Fontevrault. 





ST. MILDRED'S CHAPEL. 


BOUT a couple of miles up the river Medina from Os- 
A. borne House is St, Mildred’s, the parish church of Whip- 
pingham, which the royal family attends, and where Princess 
Beatrice was married. It is a modern cruciform structure 
erected by the Queen and Prince Albert. The latter devoted 
much time to the building, and it is owing to his taste that 
the church is more like a Continental than an English eree- 
tion. The chancel and aisles were built in 1854, the latter 
containing the seats for the household, and the royal family 
are divided from the chancel by a range of small pointed arch- 
es richly decorated with zigzag mouldings. The rest of the 
church is somewhat 
later, the foundation- 
stone being laid in 
1860. At the inter- 
section of the cross 
there rises a large 
lantern tower  sur- 
mounted by a spire. 
This tower is open to 
the top of the lan- 
tern, and on it, as in 
other parts of the 
church, color is free- 
ly used. All the win- 
dows are filled with 
stained glass. The 
Prince died before the 
design was completed, 
and a rich monument- 
al tablet has been 
erected in the chancel 
to his memory. The 
Monument comprises 
a medallion of the 
Prince beneath a can- 
opy, two angels hold- 
ing a crown over his 
head. Below are three 
small arches, and in 
the centre one is an 

lt 


* Wifi" tie inscription _ stating 
x Win’ that it was erected by 
mh 





= 
us 


“his broken-hearted 
and devoted widow.” 
The style of the build- 
ing is late or transition 
Norman, thus agree- 
ing with the frag- 
ments of the original 
church,which was dis- 
covered when the hid- 
eous pile of so-called 
Gothic, erected in the 
beginning of this cen- 
tury, was pulled down 
to make room for the 
present edifice. An 
open timber lich-gate 
stands at the entrance 
to the church-yard, 
The whole effect is 
picturesque, 


ii}! 
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OLD-GOLD PASSEMEN’TERKIE 





GREEN BENGALINE SILK DRESS, WITH IRIDESCENT BEAD TRIMMING. PALE BLUE CREPE DE CHINE DKEss, WITH 


PALE 





PERSIAN FIGURED SILK MUSLIN AND GAUZE RIBBON DRESS, WITH MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 


THE GOING-AWAY GOWN. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE’S TROUSSEAU.—Fromu Puotocrarus.—[Sze Pace 522. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING. 


Dr. ApamM Muir, Chicago, Il., says: ‘I have rec- 
ommended Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate to —— 
and have received very favorable reports. It is one 
of the very few really valuable preparations now of- 
fered to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five 
years I have found a few good things, and™®his is one 
of them.’’—[Adv.] 





PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE 

Prevents some doctors from advertising their skill, but 
we are bound by no such conventional rules, and think 
that if we make a discovery that is of benefit to our 
fellows, we ought to spread the fact to the whole land. 
Therefore we cause to be published throughout the land 
the fact that Dr. R. V. Pierce's **Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” is the best-known remedy for consumption 
(scrofala of the lungs) and kindred diseases. Send 
two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s complete treatise on con- 
sumption, with unsurpassed means of self-treatinent. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 





SUMMER SAUNTERING 
THE B. & L. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampsbire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is issued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucius T'urrixr, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.) 


S BY 





LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC. 

‘“*My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from it,” says Professor J. M. Cannocuan, M.D., 
Professor Surgery, New York Medical College. For 
bad taste in the mouth, bad breath, heartburn, pain in 
stomach and bowels, flatulency, constipation (symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, and broken-~lown digestion), it is 
invaluable. Also in biliousness, malaria, debility, 
liver complainis, sick-headache.—[Adv.)} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-teat, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Pownen Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ISSUE PAPER FLOWEK-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in‘Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 


This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
pleinent drawings of the different manipulations, 


reparate- 

ly for lic., 

or for 25c. we 
send our full 
Catalogue (in- 
cluding supplem’t), 
192 pp., nearly 3000 
illustrations. 


and pictures of the completed flowers, 
Contains also much other matter of 
interest to ladies who do fancy work. 
32 large pages with several hun- 
dred illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
E 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK 
CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 














THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Kngraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2" 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms wil! be 

given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO.,4 3 Temple PI., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 


Unlike any other L ap-Board made, 

No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 

Keep: 7 the work just where you place 

it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 

adapted for lady canvassers, Address 

T. K. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Masa. 
Exc lusive territory. Particulars free. 


THIS INK is MANUPD BY 















GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocva. 


w Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & C0, Duce, Was 
MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 

style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, aN A JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 













FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mai! you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neck, making them 





"Homes School for 
Sirs Prefer ts POW de! tach ste Y. 

> IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25¢. Makes 5 gallons of a 

delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 

beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
PONPON POMPADOUR. 


Feather light, naturally curly, does not require front 
piece of Kes most becoming, from $2 upward. 

MY GRAY-HAIR depot is known as the largest, 
finest, poe a reliable; and, as to prices, I cannot 
be — Gray Hair warranted genuine or money 
refunded. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
for front and back is still the rage, requires no nets or 
hairpins, and imparts a marvellously youthful appear- 
ance, $5 and u »ward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES of every description and of 
best workmanship sold at less than cost. Hair-dress- 
ing and shampooing a specialty. Hair cutting and 
curling oe the premises by best French artists. FRONT 
PIECES DRESSED while you wait, 25 cents each. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER - LIGHT 
SWITCHES, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


or Transparent Enamel for the Complexion, is unsur- 
assed. limparts a brilliant transparency. Removes 
all wrinkles and all other blemishes. Recommended 
A physicians. Warranted or money refunded. Ex- 
usively used by the belles of Europe and America. 
‘Tested and applied on premises free of charge. $1 and 
$1.50 per box. 


L. SHAW, 


54 WEST l4th ST., NEAR 6th AVE., 3 DOORS 
FROM MACY’S. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 


ES ! largest stamping outfit 


yet advertised. (Look at this) 100 all choice pat- 
terns with powder and pad. Send for my new illus- 
trated Catalogue. . W. HANINGTON, 

4 














5 Lispenard Street, New York. 


_BABY'S BIRTHDAY. 
rted Birthday 


interest tothe mother. Send name 
and age with “ag 2 to 











and a Soft Skin. With these the 


‘any @ com: 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. 
non-irritant character, Redness, 


maintained, an 


commen 
economy is remarkable. 


NGLISH 


OMPLEXION S OAP. 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
4 <Bom) must be ust_be considered as 
: \ ee taiis of Gracejand a 


lergyman who » Se ot Sate 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend{Soap-) Iam 

told that _my conimenc tien of 
Pears’ Soap)has opened for it 

’ sale in the @nited States.) 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered. Aman 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


satisfied z ith it, 
come leh 
= 





A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 


on the Skin 


Prof, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. J. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘engl and 


Jiting c8te 80 much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
lainest features become attractive. 

them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommende d by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emuoilient, 
yughness and Chapping are prevented, and 
a clear and — appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
Its ~ g-yry and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 


Without 


SO A.) 


Its durability and consequent 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


For $1.50 I furnish the 








J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 








REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILORS. 








Patterns in an almost infinite variety of color- 
ing and design, with estimates and latest Novel 
ties in style, will be forwarded from 


210 FIFTH AVE., 
New York. 


Where the art of fitting perfectly without a per- 
sonal interview is specially studied. 


ADIES BLACKING| 


Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It preserves the leather, 
and makes a beautiful jet black finish. Bot- 
tlecontains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other. Have your 
shoe dealer keepit. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 

















HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Ss to those who love 
U 


Just issued, the 
Summer Supplement 
of my Catalogue, 
“Home Beautiful.” It 
contains the largest 
number of illustra- 
tions and descriptions 
of Novelties of any 
book previously pub- 
lished. It is full of 
interest to dealers and 


~ Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


Art Needlework Eistablishment, 
10 West 34ch Street, N. Y. 


fancy work. It also 
contains cuts and de- 
scription showing 
M how to cut and make 

TISSUE PAPER 
Mi Flowers. This 

is by all odds the most 
E instructive book out, 
R and is well worth the 


price, 15 cents. 





COLU MBIA TRICYCLES 
and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon oma geal 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 

per.” — B. W. Riouarpson, 
M.D., F.RS Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

THE POPE WF’G CO., 

598 w ashington St., Boston. 


“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. ‘The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Av anvz, New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by: a a discriminating public. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. mex 1654, Mew York. 





V ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
aleo Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 





charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th st, N.Y. 


Closing out entire stock of Summer 
Goods at reduced prices. Silks, Dress 
Goods, Suits, Underwear, Gloves, Laces, 
Parasols, Satines, Ginghams, Lawns, W hite 
Goods, Ribbons, &c. 

Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped, insuring prompt attention. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


ARE OFFERING SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
IN SILK WARP HENRIETTAS IN ALL 
QUALITIES. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
WOOL AND SILK, AND ARE DYED IN 
SHADES THAT CAN BE WORN EITHER 
IN OR OUT OF MOURNING; AND IN 
WEIGHT, ARE VERY DESIRABLE FOR 
THIS SEASON. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF COURTAULD'S 
CRAPES FOR VEILING AND TRIMMING 
IN ALL QUALITIES AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 








AT DES ABLES 


PARFUMERIE 
VIOLET. 


PARIS 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 





FANCY-WORK BOOKS 


New Bocks! New Editions! New Patterns! 
INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. Neu 
1885 Edition. 80 exTRa Paces. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instrue- 
tions for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, 
&c. It has 57 Hlustrations of Srrrones, including 
Kensington, Outline, Satin, Feather, Trish, Hem, Jani- 
na, Knot, 21 New Renaissanor Strrrours from Paris, 
&c. Gives a list of the materials used, has a fine se- 
lection of Fanoy-Work Parreuns, including Lam- 
brequins, Banner Screens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in 
Ribbon Work, Fringed Tassels, &c., Directions for 
Stamping. Illustrations of our Stamping Patterna, 
also of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, &c. We send this 
Manvat by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for $1.00, 
COLORS OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
"erns, &c. Ladies doing Ke nsington Embroidery w ill 
find thie book a yreat he Ip. Price, 5 for $1.00. 
Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, Price, 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, si 


35¢ 


80c. 


. ° 25c 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, “. ion 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, oo ks = 5e. 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patte) na, . ah 2h 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . = <a 


Tr ag Book Sor Stamping and Painting, “ Se. 
®@ The retail price of these 9 books is 
SPECIAL OFFER !—We will send you 
Books, by mail, for $1.00 and five 2c. stamps. 
free. 


these 9 
Circulars 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page I]lus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


. — - ~= 
HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


— COMPANION. 


As a sea-side oe THE 
LABLACHE FACK POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
G will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADIES ELEGANT Dene * 





M,C, 


A 











Swiss F. EMBROI 
ERY, at 1-4 edt age ~ up in assort- 
packages for 25 and 50 cts. each. Samples 
102"4 Illustra Catalogue of Ba: ins in Ori- 
ental en poe ta ney Arti- 
cles, &c., wi er. MPED FELT 


is | 


ELBEAUN 


detent — oe 
s 
E- 
Usk CAOS 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


sonal services. She will at a few 
best and reagent shops. 
another. Mai 


Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago ; 
Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Church of Incarnation, N. Y 


don, Engls and ; 


STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Fach, This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-ximile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 38 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





Beauty of the Complexion 





9 RUE : LA on 
Celebrated Ue 
Sold by the Fine Trade, 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 


and the SKIN. 
G CHARLES FAY, 
Y Perfumer, 
RICE POWDER. 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. yp 

R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 

_476--478 Broome me street, New Y York. 


SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


aly FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS. 

Greatest Novelty out. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortinent, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
quins, Mantelboards, 
Portiéres, all Faney Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags and Banners. 
p) T.F. KRAEMER & COS 





Art Embroidery Bazar, 
130 East 14th St., N. Y. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 

841 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 
L A D | E Ss WHO prefer to use a nice quality of 
quumunaeaaes Sationery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers, 
and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


OOD SENSE 


> — of CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
q BEST! FOR ree om 


— An ear and Finish. 
\ ‘ oT instead of clas 
PERFEC ri’. for ALL 
: Sold by leadi 
‘Send for circular. 
S BROS. Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK, 







we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 








hy sh 
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iW the C oO ST 
TWICE the | WEAR 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


HARRIET HU BBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Sypurn & Co.), 
120 West 13th Street, New York City. 


To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and discouraging search, to 
residents of distant cities, towns, and villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, and dealers in 
bric-a-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her per- 
hours’ notice accompany persons making selections, advising them of the 
No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 
Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ Layettes, and Exquisite Lingerie made entirely by hand under 
Mrs. Ayer's personal supervision, by French and Swiss convent- taught seamstresses, 
to refer to hundreds of le: ading citizens in different parts of the United States—among them, Rev. and Mrs. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, N. » @ 


Ladies’ and 
Mrs. Ayer has the honor 


; Rev. and 


; Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-Sec’y of War, W. ‘ashington, D.C 
Gen. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C, : Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Greenway, Hot Springs, Arkansas ; 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. ¥. : Justice and Mrs. S. F. Miller, Washington, D. C. ; al 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cook, St. Louis, Mo. ; etc 


Mrs. Lillian ngtry, Lon- 


, etc. 








VOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by phys icians. 
Sold everywhere. Se nd for — book, “ The Care and 
eee of Infanta.” Sent 
DOLIBER, GOODALE. “& CO., Boston, Mass. 


| Jt > 


Importer and Manufacturer of 





in all shades, extra fine quality, all the latest 
styles, and an immense stock of Human Hair 
Goods constantly on hand. I import direct the 
raw stock, and as I am an experienced manu- 
facturer, I can sell at retail all goods at the lowest 
wholesale prices! Send for Catalogue, free. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East I4th St., N. Y 
“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
\) CUTICURA 
) REMEDIES. % 


Testimontal ofa 
Boston lady. 





al 


_s 
ISFIGURING Humors, Hnmiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Coricuna Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
| heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Coutioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
| Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cottoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
| Curteura ReMEpirs are absointe ly pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers 














Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Dave anv Cremtoat. Co., Boston, 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
Ce88. You can send 
by mail 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building) 

Brooklyn: 294 Fuiton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


BIG OFFER 
aya 


THE NATIONAL "Sonas ev ial 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
~ A Priceless Boon to 


your crape 


SHRIVER 








To introduce them, we 
—— qive A AWAY 1 08 


hope hoon 


«LY. 









Mention this paper. 


| Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 


DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East lith Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 











| 
| 





WASH FABRICS. 


110 pieces FRENCH SATTEENS, new choice 
designs, in smal] figures on Navy Blue and Black 
grounds, 39e. per yard 

A large lot of FRENCH SATTEENS, varied 
designs and colorings, reduced to 19. per yard. 

Fine Scotch Zephyrs marked down from 25¢. to 12¢. 
per yard. 

Linen Lawns marked down to 12¢. from 20¢. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


YD crnveN\ & SS Sons. 


Shorts hil 


Sit Xpress. 


BuINGS 


DEVOTED TO 


anal 


General and High-grad 
Dry Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c 


~ Bway & Sth St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of 
furnished free on application 


"To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & ArnustRona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CURE‘: DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 






Goods, 


goods 


Samples and prices 
No commission charged. 


and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others, All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 


those using them, Send for ts scriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
Ways N. ¥., successorto Dr. Peck. Mention this paper 


BILIOUSINE. 


A two-cent stamp sent to Snow & Ear.r, Provi 
pence, R. 1, will obtain by mail a “trial packag 
of Biliousine, thus enabling everybody to ascert: nits 
by personal experience and not by the tes- 
timony of others that there is a sure cure for 
headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases 
which arise from a disordered stomach. 





PIU 


The Opium and ~ oy Habits c 
t 


an be qule 
h perfecte 
of the De. 
books on 
i A cer- 
cal pro- 
a 


atl 

Quincey Hospital, ‘and oT of sever 
Opium), No pain, nervousness, or lost 
tain and reliabie cure, endorsed by the } 
fession. No interference with business. 
AMPFELET, with charges, medical endorsem 


and testimonials, sent Free. Strict Pri 
Dr. H. H. KANE, 17 “New Yor 


~KA * 74 Fulton “e New Yor 
STATIONERY! | Ps ae is ted 1 h. 
sheets plated fash 


ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
MAGAZINK,... 





Send four cents in 


HARPER'S 


wcodacee . $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........ seescees «-+- 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR sees - 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. . 200 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN hs ARK LIBRARY 

(One Number u week for 52 weeks) .10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 

week for 52 weeks ‘ .15 00 


Postage Free to 
or Canada. 


ail aubscribers in the United States 


Each 


is pre-eminent 1 its department.—NV. Y 
World 
A file of these b> tions would be a complete 
library in itself. —Boston Gl 
Their valne is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
| we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
| the appreciation of the public Vv. ¥. Sun. 





The superb pe fer a complete ep 
the vear.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the i 
way into every fam 
Va. 

The best of the kind in country, 
the world.—Springjield Re epublican, 


tome of 


other of the 





» journals shou 


—Southern Planter 


d find 
Richmond, 


its 


the or, in fact, in 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, contain r works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will 
gratuitously on application 


be furnished 
© Hageen & Beorucns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 

















HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIII., NO, 33. 








ad 
FACETLE. 
Miss Cueney was travelling alone from Chicago to 
New York, and on the train saw some old family 
friends, whom she knew from their photographs, 
although she had never met them. The friends, how- 
ever, did not recognize her. Thinking how much 
jess lonely the journey would be if with companions, 
Miss Cheney resolved to make herself known to 
them, and decided to introduce herself thus: ‘Mrs. 
Jones, | believe? I'm Miss Cheney.” But when 
the moment came, she was overcome with embar- 
rasement, and faintly stammered, “ I’m Miss Cheney, 
‘ 1 believe; why, I know I am!” 


sinaapesicti 

“His diction (ary) is perfect, whatever one may 
think of his use of it,” said a politician of a stump- 
speaker. 





————__<>——_ 


A Sunday-school teacher was much amused at the 
peculiar use of synonymous words by one of his 
pupils. R Ms 

Question: “ Name the first five books in the New 
Textament. 

Anawer : “‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and the 
Tricks of the Disciples.” 


a an 
AN ECHO FROM THE PULPIT. 

The minister was a young one, who justly prided 
himself on the way he could read Holy Scripture. 
So when he arose to deliver the gospel for the day, a 
murmur of content ran over the church, and the 
good people settled themselves to listen. 

He happened on that occasion to read the parable 
of the *“‘certain man” whe “made a supper and 
bade many.” Through theMrst part he progressed 
quite smoothly, but later of he startled the congre- 
gation by reading, with great impressiveness, “‘ And 
another said, I have bonght five yok of ooxen—er— 
er—oke of yoxen;” then, with an almost superhu- 
man effort, ** yoke of oxen.” 

It is needless to say that the remainder of that 
gospel was not rendered with the preacher's usual 
distinctness and beauty. 

pecepiisilibipesinangues 

In anticipation of a large influx of country people 
on circus day, an enterprising Dansville merchant 
strung the following suggestive sign across the walk 
in front of his grocery store: ‘* Don’t go somewhere 
else to be swindled ; walk in here.” 
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MR. CRUSTY (to driver). “You MAY GO ON, SIR. TLL NOT PAY 
ANY SUCH PRICE FOR CLOVER HAY, AND MUSTY AT—” 
(The wheels go down off the crossing.) 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER (after gazing helplessly at the different cuts). ‘1 WANT A PIECE THAT 


I CAN USE FOR SOUP. 


BUTCHER. “ PEOPLE GENERALLY GETS FORE-LEGS FOR SOUP, MA‘’AM.” 
YOUNG HOUSbKEEPER (aghast). “‘ HOW MANY DID you say ?—Four !” 
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A VICIOUS DRIVER. 


A commercial friend relates the following experi- 
ence: While travelling in Maine he, in company with 
another drummer, had occasion to take the stage from 
Castine toa small town away back in the mountains. 
They were the only occupants of the trap, which was 
a shackly old affair, and just as they arrived at the 
summit midway between the two places the vehicle 
yawed, cracked, and went down in a regular ‘ one- 
hoss-shay” fashion, a hopeless wreck. There was no- 
thing to do for the travellers but to wait until the 
driver could.go back to Castine and fetch another 
wagon, and as dinner was the first thing they thought 
of, they made their way to the only house in sight—a 
slab shanty a short distance away. Finding the lady 
of the house hanging up her week's washing in the 
front yard, they told her their misfortune, and asked 
if she could for a consideration furnish them dinner. 

“There hain’t no meat nor taters in the house, gen- 
tlemen, and we drinked the last coffee this mornin’, so 
I don’t see as I can accommodate you. But, come to 
think, thar’s a little flour left, and if you can manage 
to git along on trout and strawberry short-cake and 
cream, I'll fix ’em up for you.” 

It is needless to say the travellers accepted. 

pac Sn 


Shortly after taking orders, a young clergyman was 
called to watch over the spiritual weal of a flourishing 
valley town in Pennsylvania.» One day being called 
upon to officiate at a mountain wedding, he started on 
his journey joyfully, filled with that blissful uncertain- 
ty regarding his fee that made the rough trip over 
mountain roads seem like a pleasure jaunt. Arriving 





WHEN MR. CRUSTY HAD SUCCEEDED IN EXTRICATING HIS HEAD 
FROM HIS HAT THE DRIVER AND HIS LOAD WERE OUT OF SIGHT, BUT 
HE POSITIVELY AFFIRMS THAT HE NEVER ACCOSTED A MORE VICIOUS 
MAN IN ALL HIS LIFE, 


at the house—a log one—the ceremony was performed, 
and the happy groom, taking the clergyman aside, 
said, ‘‘ We're just startin’ in life, elder, and we bain’t 
got no money, but if you'll take these ‘snits,’ you're 
welcome to ’em.” Taking the little salt-bag offered 
him, the rector departed, and it was not until under 
the friendly cover.of the forest that he dared satisfy 
his curiosity, and learn what “snits” were. Loosening 
the string, he peered in, and saw dried apples. 


——— 


‘“*We have many queer experiences in the practice 
of my profession,” said the doctor, as he deftly dusted 
the powders on the little papers spread before him. 
“Only the other day I drove over to Ossian, seven 
miles away, to visit a patient, an old gentleman suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease that I had been treating 
for some months. Tying my horse, I walked to the 
house and entered the sitting-room without knocking. 
Judge of my surprise to see lying on a stretcher the 
dead body of my patient clad for burial, and his coffin 
upon the bier awaiting its occupant. I had just time 
to note these things when the wife came in, and sim- 
ply saying, ‘Good-morning,’ she slipped to a cup- 
poard, and taking out an envelope containing money, 
emptied it upon the coffin lid, and counting out my 
fee, handed it to me, replaced the envelope in the cup- 
board, and left the room without saying a word. I 
had often been paid in the presence of my recovered 
patients, but never before with the stiff, stark evidence 
of the ineffectiveness of my favorite ‘’pathy’ staring 
me in the face. I fled.” 
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ENGAGING A MISTRESS. 
APPLICANT FOR PLACR (after the usual questions concerning stationary wash-trbs, hot and cold 
water, ete.) “* WELL, | LOIKE THE LOOKS OF YERSELF PURTY WELL, BUT BEFORE | ENGAGE 


I'D LOIKE TO SEE THE OTHER GYURL.” 
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SUMMER SHOWERS. 


* POWERFUL HEABY RAIN, DIS 
AN’ RIGHT DOWN MY SPINEUAL COLUMN.” 


AN’ IT ’PEARS TO PERFOLATE RIGHT FROO DIS UMBERIi. 





